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THE  EDITOR  IX  HIS  SLIPPERS; 


A  PEEP  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

Xo.  X. 

Stulta,  jocosa,  canenda,  dolentia,  seria,  sacra, 

Eli  posita  ante  oculos.  Lector  amice,  tuos; 

Qiiisquis  es,  hie  aliquid  quod  delectabit  habebis; 

Tristior  an  levior,  selige  quicquid  amas.” 

The  reader  obtains  a  glimpsp  for  a  fetv  moments,  as  if  it 
were  a  scene  in  a  magic  mirror,  of  a  sumptuous  banquet^ 
room,  where  the  Editor  is  discovered  at  the  upper  end 
of  a  table  covered  with  every  variety  of  fruits  and  wines, 
'and  at  which  are  seated  a  select  party  (f  the  most  emU 

*  nent  men  of  the  day.  From  the  beams  qf  jny  which  play 
‘  upon  every  countenance,  the  greatest  flow  of  soul  evi~ 

*  dently  prevails  ;  and  at  length  the  Editor,  full  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  hour,  bursts  forth  into  sotig.  The 
words,  which  are  given  in  a  deep-toned  and  mellow  voice, 
are  as  follows  : 

THE  MEN  WHOM  I  GET  GLORIOUS  WITH  ! 

An  Excellent  Neia  Song, 

CHORUS. 

O,  the  men  whom  I  get  glorious  witli  ! 

The  men  whom  I  get  glorious  with  ! 

There  ure  no  men  in  all  the  worhl, 

Like  the  men  whom  I  get  glorious  with  ! 

There’s  Hogg,  whom  I  get  glorious  with  ! — 

I  would  not  give  our  Shepherd  Bard, 

Though  his  laugh  is  loud,  and  his  hand  is  hard, 

For  all  the  nimini-pimini  things, 

Who  look  like  dolls  that  dance  on  strings  ! 

Hogg’s  the  man  for  a  swig  at  the  can — 

So  there’s  Hogg  that  I  get  glorious  with  ! 

i 

There’s  Wilson,  whom  I  get  glorious  with  !— 

By  Jove  !  he’s  the  boy  for  a  revel  yet. 

And  for  chasing  away  a  blue  devil  yet ; 

His  wit  sparkles  up  like  a  champagne  cup, 

And  there’s  heart  and  soul  in  every  sup  ! 

Wilson’s  the  man  for  a  swig  at  the  can — 

So  there’s  Wilson  that  I  get  glorious  with  ! 

There’s  Cunningham  I  get  glorious  with  ! — 
ere  Allan  to  brew  a  “  peck  o’  maut,” 

I’d  give  Robert  Burns  any  odds  he  sought. 

That  he  never  spent  a  blither  night 

Than  I  should  do  with  that  right  leiil  wight ! 

Cunningham’s  the  man  for  a  swig  at  the  can — 

So  there’s  Cunningham  I  get  glorious  with  ! 

There’s  Knowles,  whom  I  get  glorious  with  !— - 
The  prop  of  the  modern  drama  is  he. 

And  as  strong  a  prop  as  there  neeil  to  be  ; 

“  Virginius”  and  “  Tell”  shed  a  light  round  his  name. 
And  his  own  warm  heart  is  far  better  than  fame  ! 

-  Knowles  is  the  man  for  a  swig  at  the  can — 

*  So  there’s  Knowles  that  I  get  glorious  with  ! 


There’s  Watts,  whom  I  get  glorious  with  !— 
Alaric  Attila  !  would  thou  wert  here  ! 

But,  alas  !  I  have  nought  but  a  Souvenir 
Of  all  that  is  graceful  and  pleasant  in  thee. 

Yet  here  is  thy  health  in  good  Burgundie  ! 

Watts  is  the  man  for  a  swig  at  the  can — 

So  there’s  Watts  that  I  get  glorious  with  ! 

There’s  Tennant,  whom  I  get  glorious  with  !— 

In  him  the  scholar  and  poet  blend, — 

The  Scotch  Ariosto — whose  lays  are  penn’d 
With  a  racy  humour  and  fancy  rare. 

That  sparkle  like  jewels  through  “  Anster  Fair  !” 

Tennant’s  the  man  for  a  swig  at  the  can, — 

So  there’s  Tennant  that  I  get  glorious  with  ! 

There’s  Payne,  whom  I  get  glorious  with  ! — 
Howard  Payne  is  the  author  of  “  Brutus,”  boys ! 
Of  “  Clari,”  and  “  Charles  the  Second,”  boys  ! 
Meet  him  but  once,  and  you’ll  ever  be  fain 
To  confess  that  plefisure  is  link’d  with  / 

Payne  is  the  man  for  a  swig  at  the  can — 

So  there’s  Payne  that  1  get  glorious  with  ! 

There’s  Macdonald,  whom  I  get  glorious  with  ! — 
I  love  the  jioet-sciilptor  well. 

For  his  soul  is  full  of  his  art’s  deep  spell  ; 

And  forms  of  beauty  float  past  his  eyes. 

Like  golden  clouds  in  evening  skies! 

Macdonald’s  the  man  for  a  swig  at  the  can — 

So  there’s  Macdonald  whom  I  get  glorious  with  ! 

There’s  Weir,  whom  I  get  glorious  with  !— 

There  are  few  at  the  bar  such  good  stutf  as  lie, 
Cramm’d  full  with  the  lore  of  Germanic, 

Not  of  the  mystic  scholastic  kind, 

But  such  as  strengthens  the  strongest  mind  ! 

Weir  is  the  man  for  a  swig  at  the  can — 

So  there’s  Weir  that  I  get  glorious  with  ! 

There’s  Kennedy  I  get  glorious  with  ! — 

I  like  his  “  Fitful  Fancies,”  sir ; 

And  my  heart  still  the  quicker  dances,  sir. 

When  1  think  on  the  sunny  hours  we’ve  spent 
In  friendly  feeling  and  merriment ! 

Kennedy’s  the  man  for  a  swig  at  the  can — 

So  there’s  Kennedy  I  get  glorious  with  ! 

Chorus  in  full, 

O  !  the  men  whom  I  get  glorious  with  ! 

The  men  whom  I  get  glorious  with  ! 

There  are  no  men  in  all  the  world, 

Like  the  men  whom  I  get  glorious  with  ! 

Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  this  song,  the  whole  scene 
disappears,  and  the  Editor  is  discovered  in  the  calm 
repose  and  classic  silence  of  his  own  study,  the  bust  if 
Idyron  looking  down  upon  him  in  its  marble  tranquillity, 
and  his  Slippers  looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  glad 
and  affectionate  smile.  The  Editor’s  eye  is  fixed  on 
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vacancy^  his  expression  is  abstracted,  and  his  thoughts 
are  plainly  wandering  away  through  the  recesses  of  his 
mighty  mind.  At  length  he  lifts  a  virgin  pen,  made  from 
a  quill  of  the  largest  size,  with  a  long  ch  ar  slit  and  a 
broad  point,  and  writes.  The  varying  meditations  of 
his  heart  arrange  themselves  in  the  following  words : 

Think  not  we  shall  ever  forget  thee,  gentle  maiden  ! 
thou  with  whom  we  whiled  away  the  long  hours  of  dark¬ 
ness  as  we  lay  at  anchor  on  board  the  United  Kingdom, 
somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Those  pleasant 
parleyings  concerning  the  mountain  scenery  of  Scotland, 
of  which  in  thy  soft  southern  accents  thou  didst  talk  so 
well, — those  delightful  games  at  chess,  when  it  was  no 
less  enviable  to  be  conquered  than  to  conquer, — that  ex- 
quisite.negus,  made  by  thy  own  fair  fingers,  and  seasoned 
with  spices  produced  from  thy  own  stores, — those  beau¬ 
tifully  embellished,  though  tiny,  volumes  of  the  French 
classics,  which  thou  hadst  with  thee,  and  two  of  which 
were  bestowed  upon  us,  unworthy  as  we  were,— these 
are  all  things  which  it  does  us  good  to  remember,  hack¬ 
neyed  though  we  be  in  the  common  tear  and  wear  of 
life.  Then,  when  the  light  of  morning  dawned,  and  the 
good  ship,  glad  to  be  released  from  her  moorings,  started 
off  up  the  Thames,  tremulous  in  her  joy,  and  loud  in  her 
expression  thereof,  with  all  her  wheels,  paddles,  and  en¬ 
gines, — on  deck  went  we  together,  and  admirably  we 
spoke  concerning  the  red  Hag  at  the  Nore,  the  new 
pier  at  Southend,  the  seventy-fours  at  Sheerness,  the 
marine  stores  at  Woolwich,  and  the  multitudinous  pen¬ 
sioners  at  Greenwich.  But,  alas !  at  Greenwich  we 
parted, — we  for  the  heart  of  the  great  city?  and  thou  for 
thy  own  home  in  Devonshire.  Little  chance  is  there 
that  we  shall  ever  meet  again  upon  this  side  of  eternity, 
and  a  curious  enquiry  might  be  instituted,  why  it  was  ever 
I>ermitted  us  to  meet  at  all  ?  But  these  things  lead  into 
metaphysics,  and  metaphysics  invariably  become  unintelli¬ 
gible.  j 

After  about  an  hour’s  silence,  the  gentleman  wdio  sat  ; 
opposite  In  the  Greenwich  coach  pointed  to  a  large  build¬ 
ing  w'e  were  passing,  and,  addressing  us,  said  signifi¬ 
cantly, — “  That  building,  sir,  is  Bedlam.”  We  bowed, 
but  returned  no  answer.  Subsequent  events  made  us 
think  of  this  remark,  as  if  there  had  been  a  kind  of  mean¬ 
ing  in  it. 

We  waited  one  morning  on  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving, 
in  a  full  suit  of  black,  with  our  hair  combed  smooth  over 
our  forehead,  most  Covenanter-like,  and  introduced  our¬ 
selves  to  him  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  from  Ross-shire, 
on  our  way  out  to  take  possession  of  a  missionary  a]>poiiit- 
ment  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  We,  at  the  same  time, 
mentioned  our  desire  to  be  allowed  to  preach  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday  forenoon  in  his  church.  The  worthy  divine 
said  that  he  was  unaccustomed  to  lend  his  pulpit  to  any 
one  whom  he  was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  ;  but 
that,  from  the  high  respectability  of  our  appearance,  he 
thought  he  might  safely  accede  to  our  request,  and  the 
matter  was  arranged  accordingly.  Sunday  came  ;  and 
having  borrowed  Mr  Irving’s  gown  and  bands,  we  marched 
up  the  church,  followed  by  a  very  f/oi/ce-looking  precen¬ 
tor.  I'here  was  a  full  attendance  ;  and  when  we  looked 
round  from  the  pulpit,  we  saw  that  we  had  .already  made 
an  impression  on  the  audience,  and  that  curiosity  was  on 
tip-toe.  With  a  humility  wdiich  did  us  honour,  we  chose 
for  our  text  the  first  clause  of  the  28th  verse  of  the  22d 
chapter  of  Numbers, — “  And  the  Lord  opened  the  mouth 
of  the  ass.”  From  this  simple  theme,  w'e  preached  a  dis¬ 
course  so  powerful  and  eloquent,  that  it  is  t.alked  of  with 
rapture  by  the  whole  congregation  to  this  day.  ]\Ir 
Irving  was  so  much  delighted,  th.at  he  pressed  us  to  officiate 
again  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  this  we  positively  declined, 
and,  leaving  his  gown  and  bands  in  the  session-house,  we 
walked  away  immediately,  and  never  saw  him  again. 

Having  formed  the  resolution  of  making  our  debut  on 
the  stage,  we  mentioned  our  intention  to  Charles  Kemble 


who  at  once  offered  to  make  every  arrangement  which 
might  be  agreeable  to  us  to  secure  our  appearance  at  Co¬ 
vent  Garden.  We  fixed  upon  the  part  of  Romeo,  both 
because  we  conceive  our  personal  qualifications  exactly 
fit  us  for  that  character,  and  because  we  knew  that  Misj, 
Fanny  Kemble  would  he  our  Juliet.  We  were  announced 
under  the  name  of  Keppel,  and  the  announcement  drew 
a  good  house.  Having  dressed  ourselves  with  great  at¬ 
tention  and  elegance,  we  entered  the  green-room,  where 
we  were  received  with  every  mark  of  politeness  by  the 
whole  corps  dramatique.  The  bell  rang,  and  the  curtain 
rose.  We  became  slightly  agitcated.  “  Povero  cor  !  non. 
palpitarmi  in  sen’,”  we  internally  ejaculated.  It  came  to 
our  turn  to  go  on  the  stage.  We  were  received  with  thun¬ 
ders  of  applause,  and  the  whole  vast  sea  of  human  faces 
danced  in  a  sort  of  billowy  fluctuation  before  us.  From 
that  moment  we  recollect  nothing  more.  We  went 
through  with  the  part,  but  it  was  mechanically  ;  and  we 
feel  satisfied  that  we  must,  on  the  whole,  luive  acted  it 
poorly.  However,  the  newspapers  next  day  praised  us 
a  good  deal.  They  said  we  were  far  better  than  Abbot, 
or  indeed  than  any  other  Romeo  now  on  the  stage,  which, 
after  all,  was  not  saying  much.  Our  ambition  had  been 
to  electrify  and  astonish  ; — we  had  only  pleased  and 
satisfied.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever  again 
wear  either  the  sock  or  the  buskin. 

We  visited  one  day  those  extensive  subterranean  regions 
—the  wine  vaults  at  the  London  docks.  During  this 
visit  we  were  forcibly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  as 
we  wandered  through  the  long  roads  which  meander 
among  these  endless  catacombs  of  wine,  that  no  place  was 
better  fitted  for  the  organization  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who 
might  fix  their  head-quarters  in  some  of  the  more  remote 
cavernous  recesses,  and  support  themselves  by  plundering 
and  making  away  with  the  wine  merchants  and  pleasure 
])arties  wht>  continually  frequent  this  world  beneath  a 
world.  Our  plan  was  quickly  carried  into  execution. 
We  mentioned  it  to  several  literarv  characters,  such  as 
Dr  Magiim,  iVIr  Westmacott,  Leigh  Hunt,  Sehor  Juan 
de  Vega,  Sewell  Stokes,  and  one  or  two  others,  all  of 
whom  entered  eagerly  into  the  scheme,  and  unanimously 
elected  us  captain  of  the  gang.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  terror  of  our  name  spread  through  the  whole  wine 
vaults.  We  succeeded  in  murdering  and  robbing  some 
of  the  most  respectable  wine  merchants  in  the  city,  see 
veral  ladies  of  distinction,  and  a  great  number  of  gentle¬ 
men  from  the  country.  We  emptied  the  wine  out  of 
upwards  of  a  dozen  casks,  and  hid  the  dead  bodies  within 
them,  where  they  mav  be  found  at  this  moment.  The 
novelty  of  this  mode  of  life  amused  us  for  some  tune,  but 
we  got  tired  of  it,  and  the  gang  at  length  agreed  to  hieuk 
up,  the  members  of  it  severally  returning  to  their  former 
occupations.  Yet,  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  we  shall 
ever  spend  such  halcyon  days  again,  spent  though  they 
w’ere  entirely  by  torch- light.  The  exquisite  wdne  whieh 
we  drank,,  and  the  glorious  adventures  which  we  hadm 
the  claret  and  madeira  walks,  can  be  forgot  only  when 


the  heart  ceases  to  beat. 

One  Wednesday  morning  w'e  threw  ourselves  into  a 
chariot  and  four,  and  desired  the  postilions  to  dri'e  at 
full  galh>p  to  Brighton.  We  were  in  the  lull  dress  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  court  of  Holland.  On  reaching  Brighton, 
we  proceeded  direct  to  the  Pavilion,  and  requested  an  in¬ 
stant  audience  with  his  majesty  King  William  the  lourt  . 
We  w'ere  admitted  without  delay,  an<l  found  the  monart  J 


chatting  with  three  of  the  London  aldermen. 


We  stated 


ourselves  to  be  the  Dutch  king,  and  mentioned,  bv 
of  apology  for  our  sudden  visit,  that  (pertain  resolution 
ary  movements  had  taken  place  in  Holland,  which 
our  immediate  absence  necessary.  ^V  e  added,  t  la 
came  to  entreat  our  brother  of  Fhigland  not  to  loig**^ 

“  ancient  ally,”  the  more  especially  as  we  were  ot  ^*1*'"*  .j 
that,  with  the  aid  of  tw'elve  ships  ot  the  line, 
still  restore  the  former  order  of  things  within  the 
boundaries.  William  appeared  exceedingly  piizz  e  , 


y  ■ . 
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recollectins^  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  come  to  * 
Brighton  that  morning,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  for 
him,  mid  at  the  same  time  hinted  to  the  three  aldermen 
that  they  might  walk  otf,  which  they  at  last  did,  with 
many  profound  obeisances,  both  to  their  own  king  and 
to  us.  Wellington  came  soon  afterwards.  He  entered 
the  room  hurriedly,  with  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  his 
umbrella  in  the  other.  For  a  moment  he  fixed  his  eye 
penetratingly  upon  us,  and  then  he  turned  towards 
the  king  his  majestic  nose,  which  we  could  not  help 
thinking  looked  like  a  large  point  of  interrogation,  al- 
thou'^h  he  said  nothing.  His  majesty  did  not  leave  the 
ju’emier’s  curiosity  long  ungratified ; — Wellington,” 
said  he,  “  this  is  our  brother  his  majesty  of  Holland,” 
and  then  he  repeated  the  story  which  we  had  told  him. 
During  the  recital,  Wellington  looked  at  us  again,  and 
there  was  an  expression  in  his  look  we  did  not  altogether 
like.  “  Gentlemen,”  said  we,  somewhat  abruptly,  edging 
towards  the  door,  “  we  regret  having  troubled  you  with 
our  affairs,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  hesitation  on  your  part 
to  afford  us  the  assistance  we  seek.  We  shall  apply  for 
it  elsewhere.”  So  saying,  we  bolted  out  of  the  room, 
rushed  do\yri  stairs  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  threw 
ourselves  into  our  chariot,  and  told  the  postilions  to  drive 
back  to  London  for  life  and  death.  In  a  day  or  two  no¬ 
thing  was  talked  of  but  the  mysterious  visit  which  had 
been  paid  to  the  king  at  Brighton,  and  nobody  was  able 
to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  story.  We  laugh¬ 
ed  in  our  sleeve. 

Simon  Byrne  being  accounted  one  of  the  best  men  in 
the  prize  ring,  we  met  him,  one  evening,  at  the  Elephant 
and  Castle,  in  Holborn,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  chaffing, 
deposits  were  made  on  both  sides,  and  an  early  day  fixed. 

It  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  a  fair  stand-up  fight,  half 
minute  time,  in  a  four-and-twenty  feet  roped  ring,  .£500 
a-side.  The  fight  came  off  on  Hackney  marsh,  within 
ten  miles  of  London,  Byrne  attended  by  his  seconds,  Ned 
Xeal  and  Tom  Cribb,  and  we  by  our  friends,  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving  and  George  Cruikshank.  In  imitation  of 
the  ancient  pugilists,  we  wore  a  pair  of  green  baize 
drawers,  with  yellow  binding  and  strings,  which  gave  a 
peculiar  interest  to  our  appearance,  being  quite  different 
from  the  modern  costume  which  is  used  in  boxing.  The 
%hr,  upon  the  result  of  which  immense  sums  depended, 
was  not  of  long  continuance,  but  peppery  enough  whilst 
it  lasted.  Byrne’s  position  was  very  showy  at  first,  but 
a  slap  on  the  conck  soon  put  it  aside.  In  the  seventh 
round,  we  drew  claret  from  his  muzzle,  and  though  we 
Jiot  a  severe  tail  in  the  ninth,  we  rallied  admirably  in  the 
tenth,  and,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  twenty-first,  Byrne 
Was  deaf  to  time.  We  were  immediately  hurried  off,  ' 
‘^'oilst  the  congratulations  of  our  friends  and  the  huzzaing 
the  multitude ;  and  so  little  had  we  been  punislied, 
that  we  dined  that  evening  with  a  large  i)arty  at  the 
^**ion  Arms,  Panton  Street. 

[  The  Editor  suddenly  starts  up,  rubs  his  eyes,  throws 
open  the  window,  and,  on  lookiny  over  his  papers, 
discovers  that  h“  has  written  ten  pages  in  his  sleep. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  that 
occurred  !  For  not  one  word  of  what  you  have  just 
pt^rused,  beloved  reader,  are  we  accountable.  'I'he  wliole 
it  was  committed  to  paper  whilst  we  were  in  a  sound 
^kep  or  trance  !  If  Mr  Macnish  does  not  mention  this 
second  edition  of  his  new  book,  he  is  no  true  man. 
have  long  known  that  we  were  suliject  to  a  sort  of  day 
but  we  never  till  this  moment  were  aware  tliat 
could  actually  turn  them  to  practical  account  during  j 
^  ®i>*  continuance.  The  whole  shall  go  forth  to  the 
^^rld,  to  put  the  fact  at  rest  for  ever,  if  indeed  any  one 
^‘Juhted  it,  that  we  possess  the  most  extraordinary  idio- 
*,'*icrasy  ever  bestowed  on  mortal. 

,  ^ut  now  that  we  are  verily  awake,  we  see  that  we  are 
our  slippers,  and  here  are  mountains  of  papers,  of  all 
^i*^pes  and  sizes,  lying  before  and  around  us.  What  shall 
liken  you  unto,  O  !  ye  contributors  ?  Like  unto  the 


countless  stars  that  glitter  round  the  moon  ; — ^like  unto 
the  many  bleating  lambs  whom  the  shepherd  congregates 
on  the  mountain  side  ; — like  unto  the  ever-coming  and 
ever-changing  waves  that  tumble  round  the  bows  of  the 
stately  ship  ; — like  unto  the  weavers  of  Glasgow,  wea¬ 
ving  a  fine  web  of  thoughts  with  which  to  array  our  Jour¬ 
nal  when  she  comes  forth  in  her  stately  beauty,  and  the 
nations  bend  down  before  her.  Ye  are  welcome  unto  us  ! 
O,  ye  contributors  !  albeit  some  of  you  glimmer  with  a 
taint  light,  and  some  of  you  bleat  with  a  feeble  bleat,  and 
some  of  you  burst  into  bubbles  instead  of  a  wreath  of 
snowy  foam,  and  some  of  you  Aveave  your  webs  with 
coarse  and  rotten  threads.  Nevertheless  ye  are  welcome, 
and  though  many  of  you  cannot  be  saved  from  the  flames 
even  by  the  gentle  intercession — the  sweet  subduing 
voice  ot  our  Slippers,  ye  need  not  droop  and  pine,  for  it 
is  an  honour  to  be  burnt  by  our  hands. 

But  as  the  Peris,  who  at  the  gates  of  Eden  stood 
disconsolate,  were  admitted  into  the  brightness  of  para¬ 
dise,  when  they  brought  with  them  an  olfering  worthy 
of  acceptance,  so  do  we  admit  right  gladly  into  our  pages 
such  of  our  contributors  as  approve  themselves  possessed 
of  genius  of  the  right  stamp.  Our  old  friend  Alexander 
3Iaclaggau  is  one  of  these,  and  though  his  lyre  has  slum¬ 
bered  for  a  month  or  two,  its  tones  have  lost  none  of  their 
simple  and  natural  beauty,  as  the  following  composition 
will  attest : 

THE  hour  for  song. 

I3y  Alexander  Maclaggan, 

Watch’d  ye  e’er  the  clouds  that  flew, 

Beautiful  ’mid  summer  skies, 

I^ike  eagle  birds  of  golden  hue. 

With  ]>ini(>ns  dipt  iu  heaven’s  rich  dies^ 

Whereon  the  light  of  parting  day 
Soar’d  to  the  sunny  west  away. 

And  melted  like  the  blessed  ray 
Of  love’s  emotion  floating  through 
The  deep,  the  dear  bewitching  blue 
That  lives  within  a  maiden’s  eyes? 

Watch’d  ye  e’er,  with  sight  strain’d  dim, 

The  sun  go  down  with  burning  rim — 

Down  ’mong  the  richest  gems  that  lie 
Deep  wrapt  in  ocean’s  mystery  ? 

And,  when  slow  sinking  from  your  view, 

Mark’d  ye  the  lingering  look  he  threw 
On  glen,  and  hill,  and  lofty  tower— 

A  look  of  glory  and  of  ])ower  ! 

While  higher  up  a  purer  light 
Stood  steady  in  the  settled  sky. 

Boldly  thrusting  back  the  night. 

Till  west  winds,  floating  perfumed  by. 

Breathed  forth  the  sunset  lullaby ! 

And  softly  through  the  green  grove  rung 
The  sweet  notes  of  the  simple  air. 

Which  home-bound  ploughboy  blithely  sung 
To  cheer  his  blooming  rustic  fair  ? 

Hast  thou  watch’d  the  rising  moon. 

When,  pouring  down  her  silver  flame 
Rich  on  the  earth,  all  bright  as  noon 
The  night  without  its  darkness  came? 

Hast  thou  left  thy  merry  home. 

Alone,  through  wood  and  wild  to  roam, 

Nursing  the  soft  and  sadden’d  iiuK»d 
That  feeds  the  heart  in  solitude  ? 

Hast  thou  loved  to  spend  whole  hours 
’Mong  ruin’d  rocks,  and  trees,  and  flowers? 

Hast  thou  gazed,  and  paused,  and  mused, 

On  changing  beauties  in  the  skies. 

Till  they  into  thy  breast  infused 

The  lightning  of  their  splendid  dies, 

And  thou  didst  render  up  thy  heart. 

To  melt  and  mix  with  every  part 
'That  constitutes  the  light  and  shade 
Which  Nature’s  mighty  Genius  made? 
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Hast  thou  felt  thy  bosom  bound 
With  sacred  rapture  at  the  sound 
Of  waters,  windiii;r  clear  among 
The  wildwood,  sending  forth  a  song 
Mournfully,  and  soft,  and  deep, 

Like  maiden  sighing  through  her  sleep,— 
Murmuring  till  the  How’ret  slept, 

While  ever  and  anon  it  dipt 

Its  fair  head  on  the  streamlet’s  breast, 

Which  heaved,  and  would  not  let  it  rest  ? 

Has  the  hour  of  deep  midnight 

Full  of  love  and  feeling  found  thee, 

Alone  upon  the  mountain’s  height, 

Where  nought  but  stars  were  burning  round  thee. 
Beautiful  as  angels’ eyes, 

Beaming  through  the  deep  blue  skies? 

And  where  the  brightest  beam’d  and  blazed. 

Hast  thou  turn’d  thee  round,  and  gazed 
Long  and  lingering,  till  you  felt 
Thy  heart  into  their  glory  melt  ? 

If  through  thy  bosom  there  hath  rush’d 
Such  a  tide  of  feelings  strong, 

Rejoice  !  for  then  thy  soul  hath  known 
The  sweetest  hour  of  love  and  song  ! 

A  natural  is  at  all  times  superior  to  an  artificial  man, 
and  aristocratical  as  our  notions  may  be  in  some  things, 
nothing  delights  us  more  than  an  effusion  which  evidently 
seems  to  come  from  the  heart,  and  is  full  of  the  real 
character  of  him  who  pens  it.  Hence  we  introduce 
with  confidence  the  following  letter  and  poem  to  our 
readers,  which  we  are  sure  they  cannot  peruse  without 
much  amusement : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  TAteranj  Journal. 

Hear  Sir, — I  am  no  much  accustomed  to  write  to  folk 
I  never  saw,  and,  therefore,  I  may  be  guilty  o’  an  im¬ 
propriety  in  .addressing  you  in  this  way;  but  as  I  am 
ane  o’  yer  readers,  and  hae  been  in  gey  familiar  terms 
wi’  ye,  even  in  your  ain  immortal  Slippers,  and  mair 
especially  as  ye  hae  been  aften,  and  in  divers  ways,  a  solace 
and  a  source  o’  miickle  enjoyment  to  me  when  I  would 
otherwise  hae  been  dull  eneuch,  I  consider  ye  in  the  light 
o’  an  especial  frien’  and  weel wisher  to  me,  as  weel  as  to 
the  lave  o’  your  readers ;  and  ye  maun  therefore  just  ex¬ 
cuse  me  for  ca’ing  ye  dear  sir,  though  peradventure  I 
may  thereby  outrage  the  rules  o’  gentility,  with  whilk,  I 
maun  confess,  I  had  never  ony  opportunity  o’  becoming 
acquaint ;  and  ye  maunna  construe  my  familiarity  into 
ony  lack  o’  that  respect  due  to  ane  o’  your  transcendent 
abeelities.  Ye  maun  ken,  then,  as  I  said  afore,  that  I 
read  the  Lceterary  Journal ;  but  before  it  comes  my  length, 
it  has  gaen  through  at  least  a  dizzen  ban’s,  and  by  that 
time  it  bears  undeniable  marks  o’  having  been  weel 
thumm’d  and  profoundly  studied.  It  is  at  least  a  month 
auld  when  I  get  it,  and,  after  perusing  it  carefully  twice 
ower,  I  lay  it  by — black  and  creeshy  although  it  be — in¬ 
tending,  if  I  can  spare  as  muckle  o’  the  needfu’,  to  hae  it 
yelegantly  bun*,  an’  to  lay  it  up  on  the  shelf  aside  the 
Bible  and  Burns’s  P<M*m8.  I  hae  aye  wished,  sin’  ever  I 
ken’d  a  prenteil  beuk  frae  a  copy  o’  ells  or  cloopies,  to  see 
something  o’  my  ain  composing  in  prent :  but  how  could 
I  ever  expeck  that  ony  prenter,  or  yeditor,  or  the  like, 
wad  tak  ony  notice  o’  what  might  emanate  frae  the  brain 
or  the  pen  o’  a  hurkling  mechanic  like  mysell,  until  yer 
Number  o’  the  3d  o’  July  cam  into  my  ban’,  whar  I  saw 
a  letter  frae  the  Cowgate  o’  Kdinbro,  wi’ a  poem  about  a 
Spin  Maggie.  Thinks  I  to  mysell,  Thomas  Brownlee, 
what  a  lucky  chiel  ye  are,  to  see  no  only  yer  letter  and 
yer  poem  in  sic  a  glorious  periodical  as  the  Jeeterarij 
Journal^  but  to  be  honourably  mentioned  amang  the 
geniuses  o’  the  immortal  Slippers.  (),  Tammy,  lad  !  the 
death  o’  the  puir  spinmaggie  has  been  the  life  o’  you ! 
Now,  says  I  to  mysell,  I’ll  try  my  han’  too,  and  wha 
kens  what  michty  things  may  happen  to  my  ain  handi- 


warks  ?  Sae  ye  see,  sir,  I  set  to  wark,  and  I  noo 
ye  what  I  wrate — it  is  humble  eneuch,  nae  doot,  but 
will  be  a  better  judge  than  mysell  o’  its  demerits, 
ye  maybe  wad  like  to  ken  a’  aboot  me  afore  ye  gie  jx\q 
ony  encouragement — at  least,  this  is  the  way,  I  aintanld 
o’  the  Yedit<»r  o’  the  “  Weekly  Visitor  and  Literary  Mis* 
cellany,”  published  doon  at  Castle  Douglas;  fol*  b^’ij 
no  prent  ought,  but  what  he  kens  comes  frae  lairds  op 
dominies,  clerks  or  sticket  ministers,  or  the  like.  This 
paper,  though,  has  lasted  this  six  or  seven  years;  but 
there’s  naething  worth  a  snuff  in't  noo,  except  Extracts 
frae  Chamers’s  Caledonia,  relating  to  Gallowa’,  and  noo 

and  then  something  they  ca’  “  Clishmaclaver” _ dialoinies 

as  ye  may  opine,  in  distant  imitation  o’  the  Noctes  (I 
canna  spell  the  ither  w'ord)  o’  Blackwood,  between  Cin- 
cinnatus  Caledonius,  and  some  ither  o’  the  beukinakers 
an<l  poets  o’  the  Glenkens  ;  and  some  o’t  is  no  that  tar 
amiss.  The  Literary  Journal,  the  Dumfries  Courlr,  and 
the  sail  ‘‘  Visitor,”  are  the  only  periodicals  that  fin’ their 
way  till  this  out-o’-the-way  quarter ;  and  sometimes 
when  I  gang  doon  to  the  toon,  I  get  a  glance  o’  Black- 
7rood — But  this  is  no  sticking  to  the  last.  Ye  maun  ken, 
then,  that  I  am  not  only  “  a  surgeon  of  old  shoes,”  but 
I  construct  the  understandings  o’  a’  the  honest  villagers 
o’  Clauchanpluck — at  least  o’  a’  them  that  dinna  rin  bare- 
fitted  or  wear  clogs,  excepting  always  the  master,  wha 
gets  his  boots  frae  Hornell  o’  Kirkcubrie,  as  if  the  pro¬ 
duce  o’  his  ain  clauchan  werena  guid  eneuch  for  the 
body.  But  then  the  Dominie’s  a  wee  conceited;  and 
verily  he  has  some  cause,  for  he’s  a  man  o’  considerable 
literary  yeminence.  Nae  doubt  ye’ll  ken  that  he’s  the 
author  o’  that  usefu’  and  intelligent  work,  “  The  Infant, 
price  one  penny,”  which  begins  with  the  A,  B,  C,  and 
ends  with  words  o’  less  than  twa  syllables.  Ilowsum- 
ever.  I’ll  be  upsides  wi’  the  Dominie,  for  I’m  determined, 
ance  wee  Johnny  and  Leezie  hae  twa  years  mair  fushioa 
in  their  banes,  to  sen’  them  baith  owre  to  Barton  schuil, 
though  it’s  three  miles  alf,  and  through  the  water;— 
that’ll  aye  be  twa  weel-payd  half-croons  oot  o’  his  pooch 
in  the  quarter;  and,  besides.  I’ll  no  buy  “  The  Infant” 
for  wee  Robbin,  but  I’ll  learn  him  the  letters  frae  the 
Carritches,  and  then  pit  him  intill  the  sixpenny  at  ance. 
— I  am,  dear  sir,  your  humble  servant  to  command, 

Robt.  Leweus. 

Clauchanpluck,  by  {that  is,  six  miles  off) 

Castle  Douglas,  oth  Sept.  1830. 

SOMETHING  ABOOT  ANE  AUI.D  SHOE.^ 

Addressed  to  the  Reader. 

Old  coats,  old  hats,  old  breeches. 

Have  all  been  sung  in  verse. 

But  the  merits  of  an  old  shoe 
No  bard  did  e’er  rehearse. 

Perhaps  they  thought  it  ’neath  them. 

The  subject  was  so  low ; 

But  they  have  been  mistiiken. 

And  that  I’ll  let  them  know. 

’Tis  very  true,  an  old  shoe 
Is  trampled  under  foot 

As  long  as  it  together  sticks. 

And  then  it  is  thrown  out. 

And  kick’d  about  and  bandied 
By  urchins  on  the  street ; 

And  often  at  a  dog’s  tail 
It  yields  a  famous  treat. 

It  can’t,  like  worn-out  breeches. 

Be  batter’d  into  paper  ;  _ _ 

*  This  Auld  Shoe  was  originally  wrote  in  Scotch, 
at  the  toon,  1  got  a  gey  clever  callan’  to  translate  it  |jje 

whilk  has  deranged  the  versification  a  wee  ;  but  ye’ll  -{py, 
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Isor,  like  oUl  coat  or  castor, 

On  scarecrow  cut  a  caper — 

(For  scarecrows,  nUas  bogles, 

Have  always  gone  barefooted  ; 
And  were  they  e’er  to  sport  a  shoe, 
They  no  doubt  would  be  hooted. ) 

’Tis  true,  the  noble  breeches 
The  seat  of  honour  covers  ; 

But  then  a  shoe  contains  two  soles, 
United  like  true  lovers. 


You  know,  besides,  there’s  man}"  hides 
(But  this  v/e  might  let  pass) 

That  erst  did  cover  a  call  ’s  head, 
Which  now  hold  sole  of  ass* 


But,  last  of  all,  and  best  of  all, 

Is  what  I’m  going  to  say — 

What  >vould  you  call  au  old  shoe, 

If  the  heel  w^ere  cut  away? 

Now,  you  who  understand  me. 

Straightway  apply  t!ie  clippers, 

And  don’t  despise  old  shoes  at  all. 

When  you  can  make  them  Slicpers  ! 

Female  correspondents  multiply  upon  us.  Heaven 
knows  that  many  of  the  dear  creatures  write  the  most 
inetfjilde  nonsense  that  was  ever  penned.  Yet  have  we  a 
love  for  them  all,  and  w  henever  we  see  a  light  Htwving 
hand  covering  a  sheet  or  tw'o  of  gilt  letter  paper,  we  in¬ 
stantly  shut  our  eyes,  and  as,  like  Coleridge,  “  our  eyes 
make  pictures  avhen  th(‘y’re  shut,”  we  see  our  gentle 
contributor  seated  at  her  desk,  with  a  half-conscious 
Mush  upon  her  cheek,  a  deeper  animation  in  her  eye,  a 
show'er  of  dai'k  ringlets  upon  her  neck,  and  a  little  silver 
j)eii  in  her  hand,  w  hich  yields  to  the  motion  of  the  fairest 
lingers  in  the  world.  God  help  us  !  it  may  be  all  a  delu¬ 
sion.  Tliat  verv  contribution  mav'  come  from  some  an- 
cieat  dame,  either  marriv'd  or  single,  wdth  a  nose  like  a 
piiii-knife,  and  a  W'ig  like  a  wisp  of  straw.  But  w'e  au¬ 
gur  better  things  of  the  authoresses  of  the  three  poems  \ve 
shall  now  give  in  succession,  in  all  of  wdiich  w^e  discovin* 
marks  of  a  gi'aceful  mind  and  true  feminine  feeling. 
There  is  S4)mething  attractive  in  the  very  title  of  tlie 
lirst ; 

TO  HIM  1  I.OVE. 

ITever  the  dewdrop  w^as  loved  by  the  dower, 

^Wien  panting  it  droo[»’d  in  its  hot  summer  bower  ; 

It  e’er  to  the  peasant  soft  evening  w'as  dear, 

V.' hen  liis  ealm  cottage  home  in  the  valley  wtis  near  ; 

It  ever  the  ln?ather  w'as  sweet  to  the  hee, 
beloved !  thy  atfection  is  dearer  to  me  ! 


If  ever  t!ie  eagle  waas  proud  of  his  might. 

As  his  eye  met  the  sun  in  his  heavemvard  flight  ; 

It  ever  old  oeean  w'as  pro:id  of  his  waaa's, 

As  toaming  they  roll’d  over  brave  seannoTs  graves  ; 
It  captive  e'er  triumjdT<l  wdien  ransom’d  and  free, 
‘Un  proud  of  tliy  truth — thy  devotion  to  me  ! 


If  ever  tlie  exile  on  far  foreign  slnu’e 

^^ahd  bn*  Irieiidship’s  kind  smile,  he  might  never  see 


more ; 

b  ^er  the  sweet  nightingale  w'ail’^l  in  the  grove, 
hen  .she  miss’d  the  soft  call  of  her  aiisweidiig  love, 

I  *  •  V  * 

piiie  1(0’  thy  presence  so  hb'Nsed  to  me, 

And  waste  my  young  spirit  in  weeping  for  thee  ! 


still  in  my  sorrow  one  ray  pours  its  light, 
t!u*  moon  wdieii  it  bursts  on  the  darkness  of  night ; 
ever  the  how  spann’d  in  glory  the  heaven, 
ever  the  bju’k  tlirtoigh  the  blue  dei*p  u'as  driven, 
ever  the  summer  hroughl  calm  to  the  sky, 
s>ouls  are  unclninged  in  their  faith  till  wa^  di**  ! 

ZlI.LAlI. 


Not  less  poetical,  and  connected  wdth  the  samcsnbject — 
a  subject  of  which  w'oinan  never  tires — is  the  following : 

I’AUTING. 

A  lovely  land  is  thine,  beloved  !  across  the  distant  sea, 
And  they  tell  me  tbon  must  seek  it  now,  and  roam  far, 
far  from  me  ; — 

No  marvel  that  my  eye  is  dim,  that  sorrow  sinks  my 
heart. 

Ah  !  w  bat  a  strange  wdld  dream  is  this  to  think  that  rve 
must  part  ! 

A  dream,  indeed,  is  life  itself — a  w’eary  dream  of  pain, 
A  dream  to  live — a  dream  to  love — to  part — to  meet 
again  ! 

All,  all  in  tins  our  mournful  world,  wdiate’er  w’e  hear  or 
view, 

Is  faint  as  twdlight’s  shadow’y  forms,  as  changing  and 
untrue  ! 

I  had  a  hope  to  wdiich  my  soul,  oh  !  long  and  fondly 
(dung, 

d’hat  wx*  should  ne’er  be  tortured  thus,  by  parting  wdldly 
wn-ung 

But  liojies  are  like  the  blossoms  light  the  w^ind  shakes 
from  the  tree. 

And  they  tell  me  thou  must  leave  me  now,  and  cross 
the  distant  sea  ! 

Beloved  !  no  blessed  tc^ar-drop  starts  to  dew'  my  sleepless 
eyes. 

But  (lark  the  future’s  dreamy  w’aste  before  my  spirit  li(*s  ; 
The  past,  with  all  its  beauty,  comes  in  fresliness  back 
to  me — 

All !  could  I  sle('])  ill  peace  for  aye,  or  never  part  from 
thee !  Luev. 

AVe  are  not  S!ire  but  wx*  like  the  third  of  onr  poetesses 
best  of  all.  Gertrude  herself  might  have  written 

Tin:  INDIAN  (HKL’s  SONG. 

AVbat  is  the  day  to  me  ? 

I  languish  for  thy  sight ; 

I  live  not  when  aw.iy  iVom  tliee — 

Oh  !  for  the  ’olessed  night  ! 

How'^  sadden’d  is  iny  mind  ! 

Like  to  the  eastern  llowa  r, 

'J'bat  rests  within  its  leaves  euabriued 
Until  the  evening  lioui*. 

Not  the  sun’s  brightest  rav' 

Is  like  the  (we’s  delight  ; — 

I  llilnh  of  thee  throughout  tlte  day, 

But  (jaze  (jii  thee  at  night ! 

When  at  my  mournful  song 
Lntraiiced  each  one  appears, 

I  s(‘e  hilt  th(*c  amid  the  thiajiig. 

And  bless  thi*(*  through  my  tears. 

Feigning  delight  the}/  gaze, 

Willi  many  a  tiattering  w'ord  — 

But,  ’nlid^t  their  liiiid,  th(*ir  heartless  praise, 

'111}/  sigh  alone  is  heard  ! 

IMy  ow'ii  loved  Indian  isle  ! 

Vv’oiild  that  I  now  were  then?  ! 

N<*ver  lias  Spain’s  most  glow  ing  smile 
d  o  me  seem’d  half  so  fair. 

Yet,  w  hen  evening  hour  is  nigh, 

Vr’itli  (lews  and  llow’rets’  hI(M»m, 

“  lie  comes!”  I  in  my  spirit  sigh, 

And  chase  aw'ay  my  gloom. 

Aly  gloom  speeils  fast  aw’ay, 

And  iny  glad  heart  hoiimis  free  — 

77/0//  art  the  son  that  lights  niy  d.iv  ; 

AN'hat  wane  life  without  thee  ? 


1 1 1. LI  N. 
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It  might  have  been  dangerous  to  have  introduced  be¬ 
fore  these  gentler  compositions,  any  of  the  vigorous  verses 
of  Thomas  Campbell.  It  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure 
that  we  find  him  contributing  to  the  Literary  Journal  ; 
and  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
the  stanzas  which  follow  among  the  most  successful  pro¬ 
ductions  of  their  gifted  author  : 

STANZAS  ON  EVENING. 

3y  Thomas  Campbell, 

DEDICATED  TO  MISS  CRUMPE. 

The  evening  hastes  to  close  the  morning’s  portals, 

And  sweetly  in  the  salt  sea  sups  the  sun  ; 

Hark  to  the  merry  laugh  of  sleeping  mortals 
Playing  at  football  with  young  Bacchus’  tun. 

The  noiseless  humming  bee,  with  thundering  wing, 
Crawls  swiftly  through  the  impenetrable  air  ; 

The  Graces,  join’d  with  chimney-sweepers,  sing 
Of  her  who  ’s  fairer  than  the  fairest  fair. 

Oh  !  the  uncertain  certainty  of  fate. 

The  elephantine  infancy  of  midges,— 

The  soft  and  silvery  sounds  of  scolding  Kate, — 

The  immobility  of  flying  bridges. 

For  me  my  gay  gi’ey  great-coat’s  greatly  small ; 

The  right  boot,  which  is  left,  is  now  a  bother ; 

It’s  rather  old  ;  ’twas  made  before  the  Fall 
Of  Man— the  shoemaker  who  has  the  other. 

According  to  our  custom,  we  mingle  prose  with  verse, 
for  variety  is  the  soul  of  enjoyment.  The  picturesque 
humour  of  the  following  sketch  is  increased  by  the  fact 
of  its  being  literally  a  narrative  of  facts  : 

THE  DAFT  DOCTOR. 

A  Sketch  from  Heal  Life. 

The  Daft  Doctor  was  a  native  of  C - ,  a  considera¬ 

ble  village  in  the  west  of  Perthshire.  Originally  a  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  navy,  he  was  long  stationed  on  the  American 
coast.  While  there,  the  news  of  some  heavy  domestic 
affliction  brought  on  a  brain  fever — from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  recovered.  It  left  in  his  intellects  a  dis¬ 
mal  and  melancholy  breach,  and  he  returned  home  in  a 
state  of  confirmed  silliness. 

Every  one  in  (’ - knows  the  Daft  Doctor.  A  jolly, 

good-humoured  Christian  he  is — fat  and  innocent  as  a  pet 
sheep.  At  first  sight,  and  on  a  fine  day,  one  could  hardly 
believe  that  in  a  personage  so  portly,  there  existed  the 
smallest  trace  of  inherent  malady.  A  short  personal 
acquaintance  proves  the  opposite.  Yet  his  madness  has 
taken  a  pleasant  turn,  and  I  cannot  believe  him  unhaiq)y. 
llis  complaint  displays  itself  principally  in  the  following 
piece  of  eccentricity.  Let  the  weather  be  ever  so  rainy 
— (and  Heaven  knows  how  much  rain  there  is  in  that 
quarter  !)— let  it  pour  frogs  and  mice,  or  dogs  and  cats,  if 
it  will,  still,  if  you  meet  tlie  Doctor,  you  are  greeted  with 
the  unchangeable  salutation, — “  A  d — d  fine  day, 

—a  devilish  good  day  this,— isn’t  it  a  divine  day  ?”  Turn 
your  discourse  into  fifty  other  directions,  every  sentence 
uttered  on  either  side  is  interpolated  with — “  devilish 
good  day.”  Throw  a  bucket  of  water  in  his  face — as  has 
been  wickedly  done,  by  way  of  experiment — you  only  add 
to  the  vehemence  of  the  affirmation, — “  By  Heaven  !  but 
this  is  an  infernally  fine  day !” 

Once,  and  only  once,  he  gave  up  his  creed  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  On  that  occasion,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present.  It  was  a  bitterly  forced  recantation,  elicited  by 
a  rapid  succession  of  calamities.  The  circumstances  were 
these.  The  Doctor  was  a  great  fisher — a  prodigious  de- 
populator  of  the  neighbouring  streams ; — he  handled  a 
rml  to  perfection,  and  could  play  a  thirty-pound  salmon 
down  the  pass  of  Leny,  with  as  much  ease  as  young  Sandie 
Macgregor  could  whip  a  par  out  of  the  Keltic.  One  day 


— the  unfortunate  day  in  question — I  found  him  on  th 
banks  of  Loch  Lubnaig — his  creel  half  filled.  The  old 
fellow  had  on  a  green  tartan  coat — very  respeclab) 
patched  with  a  remnant  of  all  the  clans.  “  \  <Ievilish 
fine  day!”  quoth  the  Doctor.  “Excellent  weather'” 
quoth  1.  (I  never  swear.)  “  Any  thing  taking  c 
and  so  ;>ut  isn’t  it  a  d — d  fine  day  ?” — “  Capital,”  quo^ 

I.  “  Devilish  good,”  quoth  he.  “  But  yonder  comes  a  black 

cloud,”  said  I ;  “  we  shall  have  rain  soon.”— “  Hem  ”  ^av 
he,  “  a  fine  day  !”  We  fished  on — our  baskets  were  cram 

ful,  when,  lo  1  down  comes  a  thunder-plump _ such  a 

shower  I  we  might  as  well  have  been  under  water.—. 
“  You  are  out,  doctor,”  quoth  I.  “  No,”  says  he  ;  “  it’s 
d — d  fine  weather  I” — “  Trouts  don’t  take  in  thunder.” 
— “  The  devil  they  don’t  !”  and  back  he  walks  with  a 
couple  of  pounders  at  the  end  of  his  line.  “  Yo  ho!  oho' 
jnfernally  good  weather  !”  But  the  doctor  had  been  in¬ 
cautious  in  his  retrograde  motion  ;  he  had  waded  alonj;  a 
shelf  of  gravel  without  noticing  a  black  deep  pool  in  bis 
rear.  Down  he  falls,  head  foremost — his  rod  snapping, 
and  the  poor  fellow  himself  between  death  and  life,  wal¬ 
loping  towards  the  edge.  I  luckily  caught  hold  of  him, 
and  dragged  him  safe  on  shore.  “  D — d  fine  day  this !” 
were  the  first  words  he  uttered.  “It  wdll  cost  me  four 
and  sixpence  for  a  new  top-piece.  Good  gracious !  mv 
basket  is  empty  !  They  are  all  out,  every  one  of  them ! 
but  it’s  a  d — d  fine  day  !”  At  this  moment  his  soliloquy 
was  interrupted  by  a  peal  of  terrific  thunder.  “  This  is 
hot  work,  boys  !  let  us  up  to  the  miist-head,  and  spy  the 
enemy  and  he  took  me  by  the  shoulder,  wishing  to 
drag  me  u])  to  the  top  of  Ben  Ledi,  frowning  like  a  giant 
Amazon  in  her  drapery  above  us.  To  dissuade  him 
from  his  purpose  was  impossible.  I  loved  the  old  man, 
and  accompanied  him.  After  we  had  advanced  a  few 
yards,  “  Now,”  says  he,  “  let  us  sit  down  and  enjoy  the 
day.”  We  did  so,  and  pulling  out  our  pocket-pistols, took 
each  an  inspiring  draught.  The  d(»ctor  soon  started  up, 
but  a  twig  of  heather  caught  his  foot,  and  down  again  he 
came  full  length,  his  nose  striking  against  a  stone. 
“  Claret,”  quoth  he,  as  he  wiped  w’ith  his  sleeve  the 
bleeding  prominence.  He  soon  recovered  his  legs,  juul 
bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  reiterated  his  unvarying 
text,  “  Now,  isn’t  this  a  devilish  fine  day?”  A  moment 
after  he  was  at  full  gallop  down  the  hill  ;  and  being  a 
second  time  unable  to  control  his  career,  found  himsell 
plunged  ill  the  loch.  This  was  no  joke  ;  the  doctor  was 
drowning;  molten  lead  could  scarce  have  borne  up  his 
weight  of  fat.  I  rushed  forward,  seized  him  by  the 
head,  (his  hat  had  decamped  half-way  over  the  loch,) 
and  brought  him  again  to  shore.  But  the  doctor  never 
moved — his  eyes  were  shut.  I  suspected  he  was  dead, 
(’ailing  to  a  shepherd  in  the  distance,  we  got  him  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  nearest  hovel.  Being  put  to  bed,  and  the 
usual  remedies  applied,  signs  of  returning  animation  be¬ 
gan  to  appear.  Suddenly  he  opened  his  eyes,  accompa¬ 
nying  tlie  act  with  a  deep  giYian.  I  expected  the  woi>t— 
when  all  of  a  sudden,  out  came  the  astonishing  anatheW'^ 
“  Blast  this  bloody  infernal  weather  !” 

T.  T.  S. 

A  poet,  who  liveth  not  far  from  the  border,  huthtiaiis- 
mitted  to  us  the  following  lively  lucubration  : 

SONG, 

Written  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Walter  ScoWs 

Sandyknow. 

We’ve  had  by  far  the  brightest  star 
That  Britain  has  to  brag,  man  ; 

The  greatest  man  in  any  Ian’ 

Has  dined  upon  our  crag,  man. 

We’ve  had  the  pride  o’  Europe  wide,  . 

The  glory  o’  the  age,  man, 

Whase  name  has  gone  through  every  zone, 

And  gilds  the  brightest  page,  man. 
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Had  we  but  kent  that  he  was  bent 
To  visit  us  sae  soon,  man, 

We  wad  hae  rear’d  our  Ha^,  and  cheer’d 
Him  passing  through  our  toon,  man, 

Auld  Sandyknow  wad  kaim’d  her  pow. 

And  busk’d  her  in  her  best,  man  ; 

But  yet  for  a’,  she  look’d  t’u’  braw. 

Although  she  wasiia  dress’d,  man. 

He  cam’  to  see  her  Tower  sae  hie. 

Her  sweet  enchanting  clime,  man. 

Her  rude  rocks  wild,  fantastic  piled. 

And  banks  and  braes  sublime,  man. 

There  nature  caught,  and  first  him  tauglit 
Parnassus  how  to  speel,  man  ; 

At  her  desire  he  tuned  his  lyre. 

And  play’d,  and  pleased  her  weel,  man. 

Ilis  mighty  mind,  before  confined. 

Got  room  there  to  expand,  man  ; 

He  look’d  around,  and  there  he  found 
3Iaterials  a’  at  hand,  man. 

Nae  man  has  wrote  so  much  as  Scott, 

Naiie  ought  that’s  half  sae  grand,  man  : 

Britannia’s  shore  was  dark  before 
He  lighted  up  her  land,  man. 

He’s  weel  aware  he’s  wn'itten  mair 
Than  a’  the  kingdoms  three,  man; 

While  burns  sublime  the  torch  of  time. 

His  page  will  bear  the  gree,  man. 

And  nane  need  try  wi’  him  to  vie. 

For  he  has  quite  the  heels,  man  ; 

Though  critics  puff,  and  gie’m  a  buff. 

And  think  they’re  clever  chiels,  man  ; — 

As  some  vast  rock  endures  the  shock 
Of  ocean’s  wildest  wave,  man, 

Wi’  dauntless  form  he  meets  the  storm. 

And  smiles  to  hear  it  rave,  man. 

The  sportive  lambs  around  their  dams. 

Upon  the  craggy  brow,  man, 

A’  frisk’d  and  danced,  and  countenanced 
’  Him  while  at  Sandyknow,  man. 

The  birdies  sang  baith  loud  and  lang, 
brae  ilka  bank  and  bower,  man  ; 

The  plovers  flew,  and  skirl’d  too. 

And  craws  croak’d  on  the  Tower,  man. 

Our  Sandyknow,  I  rather  trow. 

And  I  could  tak  a  bet,  man. 

Engaged  wi’  lords,  or  navy  boards. 

He  winna  soon  forget,  man. 

^V  hile  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  look  doon 
Upon  the  mighty  mob,  man, 

Ilis  page  sae  fine,  will  peerless  shine 
The  wonder  o’  the  globe,  man. 

Sandyknow,  J.  M. 

Some  people  hate  sonnets  ;  we  like  tliem.  At  all  events, 
they  have  one  great  merit, — they  can  never  be  tedious, 
subjoin  one  worth  reading  : 

SONNET. 

Ilppe  let  us  sit  !  What  lovely  openings  break 
1o  beauteous  prospects  round  us  !  What  a  sky 
Spreads  its  blue  arch,  in  glorious  majesty, 

Alnive  our  heads  !  And' see- — yon  moveless  lake 
(Scarce  inurin’riiig  through  its  slumber)  seems  to  take, 


Like  some  deep  dream  descending  from  on  high. 

That  heaven  into  its  bosom,  and  to  lie 
In  a  still  smile  !  as  fearful  it  may  wake. 

There  is  a  living  silence  in  the  air ; 

There  is  a  breathing  quiet  on  the  woods  ; 

The  rocks,  the  hills,  the  distant  solitudes 
Are  wrapt  in  conscious  stillness,  as  there  were 

A  pause  in  Nature’s  course,  while  she  survey’d, 

With  trembling  rapture,  all  her  God  had  made. 

N.  R. 

3Iuch  are  we  pleased  with  the  naivete  of  the  following 
letter  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Journal, 

Mr  ICditor, — What  comes  o’  the  bitso*  sangs  that  you 
dinna  like,  an’  daurna  for  the  life  o’  ye  prent  ?  Do  ye 
burn  them  ?  or  do  ye  ]»it  them,  like  your  frien’  the  black 
chap,  intill  a  box  ?  Wae’s  me  !  wae’s  me  !  this  ane,  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  frien’  o’  mine,  now  in  the  West  Indies,  1  doubt 
will  be  added  to  the  number;  for  he  telt  me  afore  he 
gaed  awa’, — quo’  he,  “  Sandy,  there’s  a  sang  that  no  a 
yeditor  in  a’  F^dinbro*  wad  tak’  wi’.”  Quo’  1,  “  Peter, 
we’se  see.”  So  the  ship  sailed  awa’,  and  I  ne’er  hae 
hard  frae  him,  deed  or  leeving,  sin’  syne.  Yours  truly, 

Sandy  Snodgrass. 

Fear  not,  honest  Sandy  ;  your  friend’s  song  shall  have 
a  place.  Here  it  is,  and  when  its  author  comes  back,  W'e 
shall  be  glad  to  see  him  : 

SONG. 

Tune — **  Tam  Glen.” 

What  means  a’  this  scorning,  my  lassie. 

An’  what  mean  thae  looks  o’  disdain? 

It  wasna  your  wont  to  be  saucy. 

It  isna  your  nature,  1  ken. 

Langsyne,  whan  we  met  ’mang  the  breckan, 

You  laugh’d  the  young  simmer  day  by; 

But  now,  sin’  this  turn  ye  hae  taken, 

Ye’ve  grown  unco  scornfu’  and  shy ! 

If  love  be  the  cause,  though  I  doubt  it, 

Be  frank,  just  at  ance,  now,  an’  tell ; 

I’ll  deave  ye  nae  mair,  lass,  about  it. 

Gin  I  be  the  loved  ane  mysell  ; 

But  I’ll  steal  to  the  fair  again  Monday, 

An’  buy  you  a  braw  prentit  gown. 

An’  faith,  ye’se  appear  the  neist  Sunday 
The  fairest  young  bride  in  the  town. 

Then  cease  wi’  your  scorning,  dear  lassie. 

An’  gie  me  a  kind  look  the  while  ; 

I^eave  tiiem  to  be  frowning  and  saucy, 

Whase  faces  were  ne’er  made  to  smile. 

I’m  but  a  puir  hand  at  beseeching. 

An’  words  hae  na  mony  to  spare, 

Sae,  I’ll  mak’  a  short  end  o’  the  preaching. 

Gin  ye  will  but  listen  the  prayer  ! 

Our  readers  shall  have  another  song,  full  of  the  true 
Scoteh  sjtiri/  in  more  senses  than  one.  A  better  national 
song  has  not  been  printed  for  many  years  : 

SONG.— THE  BARLEY  BREE. 

(^Humbly  Inscribed  to  the  Members  of  all  Temperance 

Societies. ) 

Tune — “  Bide  ye  yet.” 

The  barley  bree !  the  barley  bree  ! 

(’ome  til  1  up  the  bicker  wi*  barley  bree ; 

Nae  drinking  o’  vinegar- water  for  me. 

Unless  it  be  season’d  wi’  barley  bree  !* 

Let  heathen  bards  rave  about  Venus  and  (  upid, 

An’  a’  their  mythology,  havers  sae  stupid, 

♦  The  example  of  the  Romans  U  much  held  up  by  the  visionary 
worthies  of  temperance  notoriety,  who,  alwurdly  etiough,  attribute 
the  Krcat  }>ersonal  strength  of  the  “  coiKiuerors  ol  the  world,”  to 
tiicir  drinking  vinegar  and  water. 
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Their  high^boasted  nectar  was  fussionless  tea, 
Compared  wi’  a  cup  o*  gude  barley  bree. 

The  barley  bree  !  the  barley  bree  ! 

My  benison  on  the  barley  bree  ! 

What  reddens  the  haffets,  an’  brightens  the  ee, 
Like  fu’  brimming  bickers  o’  barley  bree  ? 


STANZAS  TO  THE  REDBREAST* 


Dij  John  Neva?/. 

Ilobin,  a  gentleman  thou  art, 
With  soul  of  honour  true  ; 
And  eke  a  poet  in  thy  heart, 
Among  the  gifted  few. 


Gin  ye  wad  be  strang,  sirs,  and  scaithless  frae  sairs, 
Gin  ye  wad  live  lang,  sirs,  untroubled  wi’  cares, 
Then  tak  ye  this  wholesome  bit  counsel  frae  me— 
Instead  o’  cauld  water,  drink  barley  bree. 

The  barley  bree  !  the  barley  bree  ! 

Come  till  up  the  bicker  wi’  barley  bree  ! 

Nae  swilling  o’  swipes  or  thin  gruel  for  me. 
Unless  they’re  weel  season’d  wi’  barley  bree. 


In  emerald  spring  and  summer  gay 
Thou  seek’st  a  silvan  home 
Amid  the  wild  woods  far  away. 

To  love,  to  sing,  and  roam. 


It  cheers  the  faint-hearted,  it  warms  the  cauld, 
iMaks  wise  men  o’  haverals,  and  young  men  o’  auld. 
Gars  douf  dowie  bosoms  loup  lightly  in  glee— 
Hurrah  for  auld  Scotia’s  barley  bree  ! 

The  barley  bree  !  the  barley  bree  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  land  o’  the  barley  bree  ! 

My  ain honest  kintra,  oh,  blessings  on  thee! 
Thou  laud  o’  gude  fellows  an’  barley  bree  ! 

W.  W. 


When  autumn’s  leaves  are  sere  and  brown, 
And,  rustling,  fall  to  earth. 

Again  thou  seek’st  the  peopled  town. 

To  share  our  winter  mirth. 


Sweet  bird  !  the  sight  of  thee  ,has  brought. 
Even  ’midst  this  weather  wild, 

A  bright  and  fresh  poetic  thought 
Of  summer  when  she  smiled. 


Our  western  poet,  Thomas  Brydson,  holds,  in  general, 
a  worthy  place  in  our  Slippers.  His  offering  on  the 
present  occasion  is  the  following  : 


Welcome — most  welcome,  cheerful  bird. 
To  the  old  apple-tree  ; 

No  cat  of  mine,  believe  my  word. 

Shall  e’er  lay  paw  on  thee. 


TO  THE  CAGED  EAGLE,  AMONG  THE  RUINS  OF  DUNOLLY 
CASTLE,  BAY  OF  OBAN. 


There  frolic  thou,  and  merry  thrum 
Thy  pleasing  allegro  ; 

And  I  will  ding  thee  many  a  crumb 
Above  the  drifted  snow. 


13?/  Thomas  Brydson. 

Bird  of  the  sun  !  how  closely  pent 

Art  thou,  who  would’st  be  wildly  free 
Careering  on  thy  mighty  wings 
From  sea  to  sea  ! 


Again  will  come  the  genial  morn. 
With  green  buds  on  the  tree. 

And  spring  on  golden  sunbeams  borne 
To  nature  and  to  thee. 


The  vast  and  lone  of  nature’s  scenes, 
Where  earth  lies  nearest  unto  heaven, 
And  bears  no  print  of  mortal  tread. 


To  thee  were  given. 


Then  I  will  take  my  angling  rod. 
And  to  the  mountain  stream, 
And  sing  with  thee  in  thy  abode, 
And  love  shall  be  the  theme. 


Still  in  that  lofty-glancing  eye, 
The  spirit  of  the  desert  glows, 
And  round  thee  in  thy  prison  dim 
A  glory  throws. 


Though  sad  it  is  to  see  thee  thus,— 
Not  all  unmeet  for  such  a  guest 
Is  this  grey  pile,  beneath  whose  floor 
Dead  warriors  rest. 


Thou’lt  tell  thy  love  unto  thy  mate, 

And  I  unto  my  Jean  ; 

And  we’ll  not  fear  the  frown  of  fate 
Among  the  brackens  green. 

Forfar. 

Three  short  pieces,  by  different  authors,  but  all  pleasing, 
simple,  and  natural,  till  up  our  list  for  the  present ; 


TRANSPLANTED  HEATHER. 


A  wand’rer  from  the  world  away, 

Finds  theme  of  silent  musing  here, 

And  loves  these  time-worn  walls  the  more 
That  thou  ai’t  near. 


I’m  sad  for  thee,  sweet  mountain  flower ! 

They’ve  ta’en  thee  from  the  hill. 

Where  soft  breeze  falls  and  gladsome  shower, 
And  wild  bee  sips  his  All. 


Hail  to  thee — whose  bright  presence  brings 
Across  my  soul  a  thousand  dreams 
Of  cloud-plumed  mountains,  with  their  woods 
And  sounding  streams  I 


They’ve  put  thee  on  a  bank  so  gay. 
And  dug  the  earth  around  thee ; 
But  ne’er  thou’lt  bloom  as  in  the  day 
When  on  the  hill  they  found  thee. 


Hail  to  thee,  regal  bird  !  all  hail ! 

Could  I  thy  prison  door  unbind. 

Thy  free-born  form  would,  soaring,  cleave 
The  viewless  wind  ! 


Ah,  no  !  thou’lt  pine,  and  miss  the  showers. 
And  lack  the  mountain  air, 

And  be,  amid  the  merry  flowers. 

The  only  thing  of  care. 


Thy  home  of  youth  would  rise  again. 
In  grandeur  on  thy  raptured  gaze. 
And  the  blue  vault  of  space  be  thine 
Through  future  days. 

Oban. 


And  they  will  throw  thee  far  from  them. 
As  an  unworthy  thing. 

For  the  bonny  red  bells  on  thy  stem 
Look  wae  and  withering. 


Our  northern  poet,  John  Nevay,  also  presents  himself, 
a  pretty  constant  guest  at  the  feast  of  Slippers  : 


I’m  sad  for  thee,  sweet  mountain  flower  ! 

That  e’er  thou  left  the  hill. 

Where  soft  breeze  falls  and  gladsome  shower. 
And  wild  bee  sips  his  All. 

StNiniuns,  Ocluba  1830.  Lambda- 
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SONG. 

JBi/  James  Miller, 

Could  the  rose  in  the  vale,  love. 

But  whisper  o*  me, 

And  the  voice  o’  the  gale,  love. 

But  carry  *t  to  thee, 

*Twould  tell  a  wee  story. 

So  tender  o’  me. 

How  I  watch’d  long  and  wcarie, 

Awaiting  on  thee. 

I  wish’d  the  wee  starie 
To  speed  on  its  way. 

And  bring  me  my  Marie, 

When  twilight  was  grey ; — 

When  the  rill  made  a  humming. 

My  ear  caught  the  noise, 

I  said.  She  is  coming, 

I  hear  her  sweet  voice. 

If  a  stray  bird  play’d  whistle. 

My  heart  gied  a  beat, 

If  the  leaves  made  a  rustle, 

I  thought  ’twas  thy  feet ; — 

An’  aye,  in  a  fain  mood, 

I  ever  sin’  syne 

Think  the  voice  o’  the  greenwood 
Sounds  very  like  thine* 

West-Houses. 

THE  LOVELY  NIGHTS  IN  JUNE. 

Oh  !  the  lovely  nights  in  June,  Mary  ! 

The  lovely  nights  in  June, 

When  the  winking  stars  lead  on  the  dance 
In  clusters  round  the  moon, 

And  the  harper  of  the  southern  wind 
Playeth  a  pleasant  tune  ; 

When  flowers  fall  asleep,  IMary  ! 

Beside  the  gentle  streams. 

And  the  music  of  the  waterfall 
Is  mingling  in  their  dreams. 

While  their  odours  steal  away  to  heaven 
Oil  winged  lunar  beams  ; 

*When  the  sweet- voiced  birds  are  quiet,  3Iary ! 

And  every  pair,  at  rest, 

III  their  bed  of  woven  moss  and  leaves. 

Lie  fondly  breast  to  breast. 

With  their  heads  below  their  wings,  as  though 
They  felt  securely  blest ! 

Oh,  the  lovely  nights  in  June,  Mary  ! 

When  you  and  1  have  stray’d 
By  the  side  of  Lomond’s  shining  lake, 

Beneath  the  beechen  shade. 

And  the  flow  of  silver  wavelets  hush’d 
Our  footing  up  the  glade. 

Oh,  the  lovely  nights  in  June,  Mary  ! 

Remember  them  and  me ; 

And  the  vows  of  love  then  plighted,— we 
Have  kept  them  holily  ; — 

Oh,  the  lovely  nights  in  June,  Mary  ! 

Ai  'e  sacred  unto  thee  ! 

^'lasgow,  N.  C. 

B  is  melancholy  to  see  the  heap  of  papers  which  still 
^Pmain  ;  but,  as  Sandy  Snodgrass  says,  we  “  daurna  for 
life  o’  us  prent  them.”  But  many  a  time  and  oft 
<lo  We  hope  to  meet  our  contributors  in  our  Slii*pers, 
the  unsuccessful  candidates  now,  may  be  the  success- 
lul  ones  hereafter. 

at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  we  have  in- 
in  a  strange  and  dreamy  mood,  we  once  more  re- 
hre  into  the  dignity  of  our  inner  selves,  and  for  several 


weeks  to  come,  our  individual  existence  shall  be  lost  in 
that  abstract  essence  of  mind,  which  weekly  constitutes 
what  mortals  term, 

dje  iShimbutglj  3IournaL 

LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW— DR  THOMAS  BROWN 
—FAMILY  LIBRARIES  AND  MISCELLANIES. 

The  Edinburgh  Revieia,  No.  CHI,  October.  1830. 

London  ;  Longman  and  Co.  Edinburgh  :  Adam 

Black. 

This  Number  contains  such  a  variety  of  matter,  so 
much  that  is  really  good,  and  so  much  that  is  really  bad, 
that  our  readers  must  allow  us  to  go  over  its  articles  se- 
paratim  and  in  succession. 

The  first  article,  “  On  the  late  Revolution  in  France,” 
is  political,  and  lies,  therefore,  beyond  our  sphere.  All 
that  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  spirited  and  readable 
jfiece  of  composition. 

That  which  immediately  follows,  “  On  the  Misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  Clarendon,”  especially  in  reference  to  John 
Ashburnham,  groom  of  the  chambers  to  Charles  L,  is  a 
clear-headed  investigation  of  the  trustworthiness  of  “  tho 
historian  of  the  great  rebellion.”  It  is  creditable  to  the 
acuteness  and  industry  of  its  author.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  which  have  beensubmittedtothe  public,  that  we  must 
be  extremely  shy  of  trusting  to  Clarendon’s  statements, 
when  not  supported  by  the  evidence  of  others.  It  fails, 
however,  to  convince  us  that  he  was  intentionally  disho¬ 
nest.  He  was  a  partisan,  and  saw  things  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  jaundiced  feelings;  and  he  seems  to  have  written 
much  from  a  vague  recidlection  of  first  impressions, 
without  suflicieiit  reference  to  documents  and  criticism 
of  evidence.  He  was  a  politician,  and,  like  all  that  class, 
allowed  himself  a  latitude  in  the  transactions  of  public 
business  which  would  have  startled  even  himself  in  pri¬ 
vate  life  ;  but  we  do  think  that  in  writing  his  History, 
he  believed  himself  to  be  writing  truth.  Neither  are  we 
of  opinion  that  the  Reviewer  has  succeeded  in  making  out 
a  good  case  for  Ashburnham.  Clarendon  ac((uits  him  of 
intentional  treachery,  and  the  Reviewer  admits  that  he 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  out¬ 
witted. 

The  “  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Geological  Science,” 
contained  in  the  third  article,  is  the  ablest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  outline  of  this  science  and  its  growth  that  we 
have  met  with.  We  could  wish  that  it  had  commencefl 
a  little  less  pedantically.  “  The  earth  is  one  of  eleven 
planets  which  revolve  round  the  sun,”  is  the  first  sen¬ 
tence.  A  few  lines  further  on,  we  are  told,  with  equal 
gravity,  “  Man,  as  an  individual,  lives  only  about  eighty 
years.”  Now  really  to  see  such  truisms  stated  with  all 
the  deliberation  of  an  axiom,  and  as  if  they  were  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  right  understanding  of  what  is  to  follow, 
is  likely  to  prejudice  many  of  the  readers  against  the 
essay,  and  make  them  skip  it  altogether,  which  will  be 
a  great  loss  to  them,  for  it  is  a  masterly  paper. 

The  fourth  article  contains  an  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive  summary  of  the  light  thrown  by  Burckhardt’s 
posthumous  works  upon  the  manners  and  history  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  and  the  Mahommedan  sect  of  the  Wa- 
hahys.  We  regard  the  materials  collected  by  that  enter¬ 
prising  traveller  as  a  most  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  moral  culture. 

“  Colonel  Tod’s  ^leraoirs  of  Rajjisthan”  are  discussed 
in  the  fifth  article  much  in  the  same  manner  as  “  Burck¬ 
hardt’s  Notes”  are  in  that  which  precedes  it.  Thegi’ound 
occupied  by  the  Colonel,  however,  is  not  quite  so  new  as 
that  by  the  historian  of  the  Bedouins,  and  we  were 
therefore  entitled  to  expect,  on  the  part  of  the  critic, 
such  a  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  by  previous 
labourers  in  the  same  field,  as  would  have  enabled  him 
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to  estimate  the  quantity  and  quality  of  additional  know¬ 
ledge  afforded  by  the  work  subjected  to  his  review.  From 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  article,  however,  we  incline  to 
suspect  that  he  brought  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  his  task,  and  was  consequently  at  the  mercy 
of  any  assertion  the  author  might  choose  to  hazard. 

The  review  of  Dr  INIorehead’s  “  Dialogues  on  Natu¬ 
ral  and  Revealed  Religion”  is  a  just  and  generous  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  merits  of  that  work. 

The  next  article  takes  under  consideration  a  batch  of 
novels,  beginning  with  “  Cyril  Thornton,”  and  ending 
with  “  The  King’s  Own.”  The  criticism  is  candid  and 
ingenious. 

The  Review  of  “  Allen  on  the  Rise  and  Growth  of 
fhe  Royal  Prerogative  in  England”  is  a  pardonable  puff 
of  an  old  contributor. 

■  Article  IX.,  entitled,  “  Philosophy  of  Perception — 
Reid  and  Brown,”  is,  with  one  exception,  the  most 
painful  and  objectionable  part  of  the  Number.  The 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  been  accused  of  studiously 
avoiding  every  allusion  to  Dr  Brown’s  philosophical 
writings.  The  first  question  that  presents  itself  regarding 
this  their  first  notice  of  him  is,  in  what  spirit  have  they 
undertaken  the  task  ?  Let  this  brief  answer  suffice  to 
j^how, — They  omit  entirely  to  enquire  what  Dr  Brown 
has  really  effected  in  the  science  of  metaphysics,  and  limit 
themselves  to  a  proof,  that  in  two  passages  of  one  of  his 
works  he  has  misrepresented  a  doctrine  of  Reid.  Be  it 
remembered,  too,  that  the  work,  upon  some  isolated  texts 
of  which  they  have  pounced  with  an  article  of  fifty  pages, 
was  a  course  of  introductory  lectures,  in  wdiich  he  could 
hot  enter  at  large  into  controversy,  and  that  it  has  been 
published  since  his  death,  and  was  not  prepared  by  him 
for  the  press.  We  see  what  their  apology  wdll  be — the 
object  of  the  article  was  to  discuss  this  isol.ated  question, 
not  to  estimate  the  general  merits  of  Doctor  Brown. 
But  is  it  fair  towards  a  man  of  genius,  that,  after  a  long 
Ond  undeserved  neglect,  the  first  allusion  to  him  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  should  consist  of  a  sweeping 
charge  of  ignorance,  rested  (even  allowing  that  they 
have  made  good  their  point)  upon  a  solitary  instance 
of  error  ?  They  say  of  Dr  Brown’s  lectures, — “  we 
arc  not  aw«are  that,  with  one  exception,  (Sir  J.  Mackin¬ 
tosh’s  Dissertation,)  any  one  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  subject  them,  in  w'hole  or  in  part,  to  an  enlightened 
^nd  impartial  criticism.”  If  this  be  true,  has  the  P^din- 
burgh  Review  been  d«»ing  its  duty?  And  now  that  it 
has,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  condescended  to  notice  them,  did 
not  justice  require  that  a  statement  of  their  general 
character  and  merits  should  appear,  before  the  critic 
lowered  himself  to  the  pitiful  task  of  searching  for  and 
parading  occasional  mistakes?  Is  it  his  intention  (some 
expressions  almost  lead  us  to  anticipate  as  much)  to  follow 
up  the  present  attack  by  devoting  fifty  pages  to  every 
error  he  may  hereafter  discover  in  Dr  Brown’s  works  ? 
The  article  which  has  elicited  these  remarks,  under  the 
false  colours  of  being  a  <lefence  of  Dr  Reid,  is  simply  an 
attack  upon  Dr  Brown  ;  for  the  writer  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  former  was  in  error,  although  he  attempts 
to  prove  that  Brown  did  not  succeed  in  showing  where 
the  error  lay.  We  are  at  one  with  the  Reviewer  in  his 
Opinion  that  Brown  was  deficient  in  metaphysical  reading ; 
but  we  despise  the  spirit  which  can  dwell  upon  and 
exaggerate  this  deficiency,  while  passing  over,  in  sullen 
silence,  all  the  originality  and  subtlety  of  intellect  dis- 
playeii  in  every  page  of  his  writings.  We  admit  that  the 
Reviewer  has  proved  himself  to  have  gone  through  a  varied 
and  extensive  course  of  reading — we  <»nly  wish  that  he 
had  made  a  better  use  of  it  than  waste  fifty  pages  upon 
a  demonstration,  for  which  half-a-dozen  would  haverichlv 
Butficed,  thus  lalioriously  proving  himself  one  of  those 
unhappy  wiwacres  who  can  only  see  the  faults  of  great 
men.  We  have  often  heard  the  Edinburgh  Review 
accused  of  hostility  to  Ih*  Brown — we  refused  to  believe 
the  report,  until  themselves  took  the  trouble  to  convince 


us.  We  subjoin  a  brief  sample  of  the  style  of  philoso- 
phising  adopted  by  thegentleman  who  has  boldly  attempted 
to  write  Dr  Brown  down  an  ass.  “  Relatives  are  only 
known  together  *.  the  science  of  contraries  is  one.  Subject 
and  object,  mind  and  matter,  are  known  only  in  co- relation 
and  contrast — and  in  the  same  common  act ;  while  know¬ 
ledge,  as  at  once  a  synthesis  and  an  antithesis  of  both 
may  be  indifferently  defined  an  antithetic  synthesis,  or  a 
synthetic  antithesis,  of  its  terms.” 

Upon  the  political  article  respecting  the  Parliamentary 
Reform  of  Scotland,  we  decline  offering  an  opinion. 

The  article  purporting  to  be  a  review  of  Galt’s  Life  of 
Byron,  is  another  that  calls  for  the  severest  reprobation. 
It  commences  thus  : — “  This  (The  National  Librarv)  is 
one  of  the  many  works  which  have  been  lately  published 
in  imitation,  or  apparent  imitation,  of  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
Of  these  Dr  Lardner’s  Cyclopcedia  is  by  much  the  most 
valuable,  and  the  most  recommended  by  distinguished  as¬ 
sistance,  scientific  and  literary.  Considered  as  booksell¬ 
ing  speculations,  they  may  all  be  allowed  to  be  moderately 
priced  ;  but  in  this  most  essential  recommendation  they 
are  still  greatly  excelled  by  the  Libraries  of  the  Society.” 
Again,  “  The  Society  originally  bent  itself  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  important  task  of  bringing  down  the  enor¬ 
mous  price  of  books,  which  was  by  degrees  confining  the 
use  of  them  more  and  more  to  those  classes  of  society 
who  are  in  easy  circumstances.”  And  yet  again, — ‘‘  It 
is  manifest  that  such  books  as  many  of  the  volumes  form¬ 
ing  the  libraries,  both  of  Entertdirdny  Knowledge  and  the 
Fami/g  Lihrary,  might  be  composed  by  a  variety  of  lite¬ 
rary  men  ;  and  that  consequently  competition  must  be 
fatal  to  any  one  of  this  sort,  not  sold  at  the  lowest  price 
possible.  *  *  Those  of  the  Society  must  always  have 

a  material  advantage,  from  being  revised  by  many  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  science  and  letters,  which  gives  a  security 
against  errors,  and  even  against  omissions,  not  attainable 
by  the  works  of  unaided  individuals.  Hence  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Society’s- Treatises  will  always  be  higher,  and 
therefore  competition  will  be  less  hurtful  to  them.”  The 
reviewer  then  graciously  remarks,  that  Mr  Mui  ray’s  “  is 
a  very  excellent,  and  always  entertaining,  if  not  always 
instructive  miscellany,” — and  that  Dr  Lardner’s  Cyclo¬ 
pedia  departs  less  widely  than  any  of  the  others  from  the 
Society’s  system  of  always  making  amusement  subordi¬ 
nate  to  instruction  ;  and  tells  us  finally, — “  The  Society 
never  omits  a  single  occasion  to  give  the  practical  im¬ 
provement,  the  useful  refiections,  suggested  by,  or  which 
can  by  some  stretch  be  connected  with,  the  more  amusing 
[more  amusing  ?]  parts  of  its  treatises.  All  tends  to  in¬ 
struction  in  its  treatises  ;  in  those  of  the  other  Libraries^ 
which  ado]>t  the  name,  but  widely  depart  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  thing,  amusement — in  fact,  sale — is  the  main 
object.” 

We  should  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  with  this 
seemingly  gratuitous  attack  upon  all  the  various  Libraries 
now  publishing,  with  the  sole  exception  of  those  issued 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  but  that  circumstances  have  put  it 
in  our  power  to  take  a  peep  behind  the  scenes.  Mr 
Bnuighain  is,  to  our  belief,  the  founder— to  our  know¬ 
ledge,  the  most  active,  talented,  and  infiuential  member 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, — - 
Mr  Brougham  is — or,  till  a  very  late  period,  wms— one 
of  the  most  indefatigable  and  powerful  writers  in  the 
E<linburgh  Review.  He  has  uniformly  managed  to 
make  that  publication  subservient  to  his  political  schemes; 
and  Its  c<»ndiictors  have  not  failed  to  make  it  blow,  on  all 
occasions,  the  trumpet  of  his  fame.  It  is  a  well-known 
practice  of  that  work  to  append  to  the  name  of  a  book  an 
original  essay,  in  which  the  book  they  are  supposed  to 
review  is  not  once  mentioned.  We  have  seen  at  least  eno 
work  of  Mr  Brougham’s  thus  circumstanced,  with  a 
supplementary  essay  by  himself  tagged  to  its  tail,  and  3 
foot-note  appended  by  the  cdiUM^  lauding. to  the  skies  tb« 
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talent  and  patriotism  of  the  author.  It  was  very  natural 
that  3lr  should  employ  such  a  convenient  and  influ¬ 
ential  medium  for  recommending  his  favourite  project ; 
and  accordingly  the  article  upon  which  we  are  now 
commenting,  is  not  the  flrst,  by  a  round  half-dozen,  in 
which  the  Society’s  Libraries  hav’e  been  applauded  to  the 
echo.  have  not  the  least  objection  to  this.  Every 
man,  Franklin  told  us  nearly  a  century  ago,  has  a  right 
to  blow  his  own  whistle,  and  we  sujipose  the  same  holds 
of  his  trumpet.  But  when,  not  contented  with  praising 
himself,  he  turns  round  and  begins  to  disparage  his 
neighbours,  it  is  high  time  to  stop  his  mouth.  Before 
proceeding,  however,  to  show  the  hollowness  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  pretensions,  one  fact  is  worthy  of  notice.  Two 
only  of  the  various  Miscellanies  now  in  the  course  of 
publication,  are  half  excepted  from  the  sweeping  censure 
passed  upon  all — Mr  Murray’s  and  Dr  Lardner’s.  Mr 
Murray  is  the  publisher  of  the  Quarterly  Review;  and 
it  might  not  have  been  safe  to  rouse  a  man  possessed  of 
such  an  eflicient  instrument  for  retaliation.  Dr  Lardner 
numbers  among  his  contributors  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
and  Mr  Macaulay,  both  of  them  possessed  of  considerable 
influence  in  the  coterie  which  manages  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

But  to  come  to  the  point,  the  Reviewer  aflirins  that 
all  the  Libraries  now  publishing  are  in  imitation  of  tbe 
Society’s,  and  that  it  is  the  best.  First,  of  the  claim  to 
originality.  It  is  altogether  unfounded.  We  do  not  stop 
toempiirein  how  far  all  the  Miscellanies  may  incline 
to  admit  that  their  object  is  identical  with  that  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  :  but  sure  we  are,  that  its  plan  is  servilely  copied  j 
from  that  of  the  Miscellany  projected  by  the  late  Mr  Con¬ 
stable,  and  still  in  the  course  of  active  ])ublication.  By 
application  to  the  publishers  of  the  “  Library  of  General 
Knowledge”  here,  we  learn  that  “  it  commenced  in  March 
1827.”  The  term  is  ambiguous,  but  we  will  take  the 
most  favourable  interpretati(»ri — that  the  first  number  was 
published  of  that  date.  N«)w,  ]Mr  Constable  announced 
his  Miscellany  so  early  as  182.3,  and  sj»ent,  at  that  time, 
upwards  of  L.2()00  in  advertisements  and  prosjiectuses. 
The  earliest  of  these  at  present  in  our  possession,  is  dated 
the  20th  of  June,  1825;  and  we  quote  from  another,  dated 
26th  of  December,  1825,  a  few  sentences,  to  show  how 
completely  it  occupied  the  ground,  of  which  the  Review 
now  represents  the  Society  as  the  original  holders  : 

“  The  change  that  has  gradually  taken  place  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  in  the  numbers  and  circumstances 
of  the  reading  ])ubliy,  and  the  unlimited  desire  of  knowledge 
that  now  pervades  every  class  of  society,  have  suggested  the 
present  undertaking.  Previously  to  the  commencement  of 
the  late  war,  the  buyers  (»f  books  consisted  principally  of  the 
richer  classes— of  those  who  were  brought  up  to  some  of  the 
learned  professions,  or  who  had  received  a  liberal  education. 
But  now  when  the  more  general  difl’usion  of  education  and 
of  wealth,  has  occasioned  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of 
readers,  and  in  the  works  which  daily  issue  from  the  jiress, 
a  change  in  the  mode  of  publishing  seems  to  be  called  for. 
The  strong  desire  entertained  by  most  of  those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in^the  various  details  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
aud  commerce,  for  the  acipiisition  of  useful  knowledge  and 
the  culture  of  their  minds,  is  strikingly  evinced  by  tbe  esta¬ 
blishment  ofsubscri[)tion  libraries  and  scientific  institutions, 
oven  in  the  most  inconsiderable  towns  and  villages  through¬ 
out  the  empire;  and  by  the  extensive  sale  which  several  very 
expensive,  though  by  no  means  valuable  works,  published 
in  numbei*s,  have  met  with.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  occurred  to  the  projector  of  this  Miscellany,  that  if  stand- 
srd  Works,  not  hitherto  accessible  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
Public,  intermingled  with  original  treatises  on  subjects  of 
peat  general  importance,  and  executed  by  writers  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  talent,  were  published  in  a  cheap,  convenient, 
^nd  not  inelegant  form,  they  would  obtain  a  most  extensive 
^Circulation,  and  be  productive  alike  of  benefit  to  the  public, 
*nd  of  profit  to  those  concernetl  iii  them. 

‘‘  In  the  selection  of  treatises,  and  in  the  mode  of  c.ircu- 
^tion,  the  publishers  have  a<lopted  that  plan  which  they 
*iipI»osed  would  be  most  likely  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  i 
?reHt  mass  of  readers,  or  of  the  middle  clas.ses.  T'he  object  j 
*ii  view  is  to  render  tlns“Work  a  truly  National  Publica-  | 


tion,  and  which  shall  be  equally  acceptable  to  readers  of  all 
parties  and  denominations.” 

In  an  advertisement  of  a  later  date,  wo  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ])assage  : — “  The  present  work  will  be  published 
in  a  series  of  weekly  numbers.  It  will  be  circulated, 

I  not  merely  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  bookselling,  but 
I  also  by  means  of  newsvenders,  and  other  dealers  in  books,' 

!  in  town  and  country.  It  is  proposed  that  three  num-< 
hers  shall  form  a  volume,  and  that  each  author  or  sub¬ 
ject  shall  be  kept  separate,  so  as  to  enable  purchasers  to 
I  acquire  all  the  numbers  or  volumes  of  each  book  distinct 
I  from  the  others.”  iMr  Constable’s  house  became  bank- 
j  nipt  in  January  or  February  1826,  which  occasioned  a 
delay  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  that  year,  he  completed 
such  arrangements  as  enabled  him  to  publish  the  first 
numberon  the  6th  January,  1827 — that  is,  three  months 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Library  of  General 
Knowledge.  Mr  Constable  was  for  a  long  period  the 
publisher  of  the  Edinburgh  Review — and  at  any  rate,  it 
is  not  likely  that  a  prosjiectus  so  novel  in  its  character,- 
coming  from  a  person  so  universally  known  and  respected 
as  Mr  Constable,  could  have  passed  unnoticed  by  IMr 
Brougham  in  1825.  W  e/niew  that  the  prospectus  of  1826 
was  sent  to  him  among  other  IMembers  of  Parliament. 
\Ve  have  only  one  other  circumstance  to  notice:  Con¬ 
stable’s  IMiscellany  has  now  reached  its  sixtieth  volume  ; 
it  contains  many  works,  original,  translated,  and  re¬ 
printed  ;  but  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  not  yet  conde¬ 
scended  to  name  it.  Upon  these  facts  we  make  no  coiii- 
inent. 

Upon  the  question  of  comparative  merit,  it  is  less  neces¬ 
sary  to  dilate.  The  public  has  had  ample  opportunity  of 
judging  ftir  itself.  We  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the 
character  of  the  Society’s  publications,  or  to  deny  the  good 
they  have  done.  We  only  enter  our  protest  against  the 
coterie  presuming  itself  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  this 
(|uestion.  There  is  something,  however,  in  the  innuendo 
about  the  “  many  eminent  men  of  science  and  letters”  who 
“  revise”  the  difl'erent  numbers,  which  must  not  be  passed 
over  ill  silence  ;  but  we  reserve  this  matter  for  a  full 
exposition,  which  we  have  in  view,  of  the  system  and  its 
effects. — To  these  remarks  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
Reviewer’s  observations  on  Galt’s  book  are  severe,  but 
not  the  less  just  on  that  account. 

The  review  of  I^ord  I..eveson  Gower's  works  is  an 
article  of  unequal  merit.  The  first  part,  which  is  playful, 
is  good  ;  the  second,  which  is  meant  to  be  profound,  is 
bad. 

The  grand  finale,  “  The  General  Election  and  the 
Ministry”  is  out  of  our  way.  Perhaps,  however,  vve 
may  be  allowed  to  hint,  that  since  the  use  of  poisoned 
weapons  is  prohibited  in  war,  it  may  be  as  well  to  lay 
them  aside  in  political  conflicts  also. 


Friettdsliip's  Offering  :  A  TAterarjf  Alhum,  and  Christmas 

and  New  Year's  Present j  for  London.  Smith, 

Elder,  and  Co.  1831. 

This  Annual  has  been  a  special  favourite  with  us  ever 
since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Pringle.  It  is, 
besides,  the  second  oldest  in  existence  ;  and  we  are  among 
those  who  think  that  old  acquaintances  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  Most  of  the  established  contributors  to  these, 
elegant  volumes  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Friendship's 
Ojf'eriiKj,  We  have  Miss  Mitforfl,  with  her  pleasant 
tales  of  rural  life  ; — Barry  Cornwall,  with  his  poetry, 
sometimes  sjiirited,  but  more  frequently  dreamy  ; — Mal¬ 
colm,  with  the  linked  sweetness  of  his  llowing  measures  ; 
—  Derwent  Conw’ay,  with  liis  well-told  Norw(*gian  le¬ 
gend  ; —  William  liowitt,  with  his  pretty  qiiaker-like 
verses;  —  Mary  liowitt,  with  her  stronger,  more  im¬ 
passioned,  ami  less  (jiiaker-like  crunpositions  ; — Leitch 
Ritchie,  with  his  shining  Eastern  tale  ; — 1  homas  Ilayne.s 
Bayley',  with  his  slightly  puerile  ballads  of  domestic  life  j 
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— Croly,  with,  when  he  does  not  write  too  hastily,  his 
vigorous  thoughts  and  nervous  expressions Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham,  with  his  fresh  songs  of  the  Solway,  or  of  the 
green  haughs  of  Teviotdale Miss  Jewsbury,  with  a 
spice  of  philosophy  not  unmingled  with  feeling  in  her 
stanzas  Banira,  with  an  Irish  sketch,  dashed  off  after 
the  manner  of  Salvator  Rosa ; — Mrs  S.  C.  Hall,  with 
another  Irish  sketch,  gentler  and  more  Claud-like ; — 
T.  K,  Harvey,  with  a  weight  of  tender  feeling  resting  on 
his  verses,  like  dew  on  an  overladen  flower  ; — and,  though 
last,  not  least,  Pringle  himself,  and  with  him  those arcac/cs 
Kennedy  and  Motherwell — who,  as  the  Shep¬ 
herd  says,  ‘‘  seem  to  know  each  other  well.”  Many  more 
also  there  are,  of  smaller  note,  or,  if  not  of  smaller  note, 
of  less  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  world  of  Annuals. 
Among  these,  we  observe  our  friends,  Charles  Macfarlane, 
author  of  “  Constantinople  in  1828,”  the  “  Armenians,” 
&c.,  Dr  Bowring,  and  the  authors  of  the  “  Odd  Volume.” 

The  embellishments  to  the  Friendship's  Offering  possess 
many  attractions.  First  and  foremost,  we  have  a  maiden 
of  high  degree,  painted  by  Leslie,  and  designated  Adelaide, 
Truly  such  a  damsel  as  any  man  might  be  proud  to  own 
as  the  ladie  of  his  love, — a  soft  eye,  a  pleasant  nose,  a 
cherry  lip,  a  dimpled  chin,  and  “  waving  curls  abune  the 
bree to  say  nothing  of 

a  waist  ’twould  be  rapture  to  span. 

If  the  pawkie  wee  cuttie  would  ca’  us  gudeman.” 

Next  comes  the  Last  Look,  which  we  cannot  praise  so 
conscientiously,  and,  therefore,  the  less  we  say  about  it 
the  better.  ‘  Next,  a  splendid  Indian  landscape  to  illus¬ 
trate  Leitch  Ritchie’s  tale  of  the  “  Maid  of  Rajast’han,” 
drawn  by  Colonel  James  Tod,  and  brilliantly  engraved 
by  E.  Finden.  Next,  a  picture  by  Stephanotf,  entitled, 
The  JRejectedf  very  elegant  and  gentlemanlike,  as  all 
Stephanoff’s  pictures  are,  exhibiting  a  haughty  maiden 
flinging  away,  with  an  air  of  complete  indifference,  from 
a  gallant  cavalier  who  kneels  most  humbly  at  her  feet. 
We  wish  Mr  T.  H.  Bayley  had  written  a  better  poem 
than  he  has  done  upon  this  subject.  As  a  companion  to 
this  engraving,  follows  The  Accepted^  in  which  a  nice 
enough  lassie  is  permitting  a  young  Highlander  to  slip  a 
ring  on  the  fourth  finger  of  her  left  hand,  and  a  village 
church,  discoverable  in  the  background,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  m.orriage-day  is  not  very  far  distant.  Better 
than  any  of  these  is  a  wild  and  vigorously-conceived 
scene,  entitled  The  Mountain  Torrent y  painted  by  W. 
Purser,  engraved  by  E.  Goodall,  and  enhanced  in  inte¬ 
rest  by  an  excellent  prose  story  which  accompanies  it, 
written  by  Kennedy.  Next  comes  one  of  Prout’s  fine 
city  scenes,— Mark's  Placcy  Venice,  Next,  Ascanius 
in  the  lap  of  VenuSy  a  picture  that  is  all  alive  with  glad 
faces  of  Cupids,  Graces,  and  Goddesses.  Next,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  going  forth  to  Exccutiony  painted  by 
Stephanoff,  but  the  subject  is  beyond  his  depth.  Next, 
the  Halt  of  the  Caravauy  by  W.  Purser,  a  gorgeous  com¬ 
position,  warm,  rich,  and  impressive.  Next,  Auld  Robin 
Grayy  a  very  good  picture,  by  J.  Wood,  but  scarcely  cha¬ 
racterised  by  the  intense  feeling  of  the  ballad.  And  last 
and  best,  and  far  above  all  the  others,  Pocsicy  a  female 
head,  by  Carlo  Dolci,  engraved  by  William  Finden. 
Well  has  Kennedy  said  of  the  noble  and  elevated  expres¬ 
sion  which  the  Italian  master  has  communicated  to  this 
admirable  work — 

Beauty,  that  language  fails,  yet  pants,  to  picture— 
Solemn,  though  soft— august,  though  love-inspiring— 
Passion  and  Wisdom’s  blended  workmanship 
Hath  crown’d  thee  with  perfection,  elder-born 
Of  a  rejoicing  world  !” 

We  give  thanks  unto  Pringle  for  having  rescued  from 
the  oblivion  of  some  old  gallery  this  gem  of  art — this 
emanation  of  a  glorious  mind,  lovely  and  young  for 
ever  I”  We  give  thanks  unto  Finden,  for  having,  by  the  aid 
of  his  burin,  spread  so  true  a  copy  of  it  over  the  land. 


We  give  thanks  unto  Kennedy,  for  having  so  justly  ap¬ 
preciated  its  merits  in  the  piece  of  sterling  blank  verse 
which  it  has  elicited  from  him.  And  in  a  yet  more 
especial  manner,  we  give  thanks  unto  Messrs  Smith 
Elder,  and  Co.,  the  worthy  publishers,  for  having  sent 
us,  along  with  a  compl.  ie  set  of  their  plates,  three  extra 
proofs  of  Poesicy  two  of  which  shall  be  framed  for  our 
own  private  use,  and  the  third  bestowed  on  him  or  her 
whose  ardent  and  enthusiastic  mind  is  most  prepared  to 
receive  the  gift  with  due  gratitude.  We  pronounce 

Poesie — the  embellishment  in  the  Annuals  for  1831; _ it 

is  alone  worth  treble  the  price  at  which  any  one  of  them 
is  sold.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  the  print,  to  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage,  requires  a  larger  and  fuller 
margin  than  the  size  of  the  “  Friendship’s  Offering”  ad¬ 
mits  of.  We,  on  this  account,  value  our  proof  impressions 
the  more. 

In  looking  for  a  short  extract  or  two,  as  favourable 
specimens  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  we  were  at  no 
loss  to  fix  at  once  on  the  two  contributions  by  Mother- 
well,  which  are  largely  steeped  in  the  dew  of  poetry. 
We  look  upon  the  “  May  Morn  Song”  as  full  of  the  true 
inspiration  of  that  sunny  hour : 


MAY  MORN  SONG. 

J3y  W.  Motherwell. 

The  grass  is  wet  with  shining  dews. 

Their  silver  bells  hang  on  each  tree. 

While  opening  flower,  and  bursting  bud, 

Breathe  incense  forth  unceasingly. 

The  mavis  pipes  in  greenwood  shade, 

The  throstle  glads  the  spreading  thorn, 

And  cheerily  the  blithesome  lark 
Salutes  the  rosy  face  of  morn. 

*Tis  early  prime, 

And,  hark  !  hark  !  hark  ! 

His  merry  chime 
Chirrups  the  lark ! 

Chirrup !  chirrup  !  he  heralds  in 
The  jolly  sun  with  matin  hymn. 

“  Come,  come,  my  love,  and  May-dews  shake 
In  pailfuls  from  each  drooping  bough ; 

They’ll  give  fresh  lustre  to  tlie  bloom 
That  breaks  upon  thy  young  cheek  now# 

O’er  hill  and  dale,  o’er  waste  and  wood, 

Aurora’s  smiles  are  streaming  free ; 

With  earth  it  seems  brave  holiday, 

In  heaven  it  looks  high  jubilee. 

And  it  is  right. 

For,  mark,  love,  mark  ! 

How,  bathed  in  light, 

Chirrups  the  lark ! 

Chimip!  chirrup!  he  upward  flies, 

Like  holy  thoughts  to  cloudless  skies. 

“  They  lack  all  heart  who  cannot  feel 
The  voice  of  heaven  within  them  thrill. 

In  summer  morn,  when  mounting  high 
This  merry  minstrel  sings  his  fill. 

Now  let  us  seek  yon  bosky  dell, 

Whei’e  brightest  wildflowers  choose  to  be. 

And  where  its  clear  stream  murmurs  on. 

Meet  type  of  our  love’s  purity. 

No  witness  there— 

And  o’er  us,  hark  ! 

High  in  the  air 
Chirrups  the  lark  ! 

Chirrup  !  chirrup  !  away  soars  he. 

Bearing  to  heaven  my  vows  to  thee.” 

Not  less  original  and  spirited  is  the  following  com¬ 
position  by  the  same  author  : 

THE  knight’s  song. 

Py  \V,  Motherwell, 

Endearing  !  endearing  ! 

Why  so  endearing 
Are  those  dark  lustrous  eyes. 

Through  their  silk  fringes  peeling? 


■'  I. 
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They  love  me  !  they  love  me ! 

Deeply,  sincerely, 

And  more  than  au^ht  else  on  earth 
I  love  them  dearly. 

Endearing  !  endearing  ! 

Why  so  endearing 
Glows  the  glad  sunny  smile 
On  thy  soft  cheek  appearing? 

It  brightens  !  it  brightens  ! 

When  I  am  nearing  ; 

And  ’tis  thus  that  thy  fond  smile 
Is  ever  endearing. 

**  Endearing  !  endearing  ! 

Why  so  endearing 
Is  that  lute-breathing  voice, 

Which  my  rapt  soul  is  hearing  ? 

’Tis  tenderly  singing 
Thy  deep  love  for  me. 

And  my  faithful  heart  echoes 
Devotion  to  thee. 

‘‘  Endearing  !  endearing  ! 

Why  so  endearing. 

At  each  passage  of  arms. 

Is  the  herahl’s  bold  cheering  ? 

’Tis  then  thou  art  kneeling 
With  pure  hands  to  heaven, 

And  each  prayer  of  thy  heart 
For  my  good  lance  is  given. 

Endearing  !  endearing  ! 

Why  so  endearing 
Is  the  fillet  of  silk 
That  my  right  arm  is  bearing  ? 

Once  it  veil’d  the  bright  bosom 
That  beats  but  for  me  ; 

Now  it  circles  the  arm  that 
Wins  glory  for  thee.” 

To  these  extracts  we  shall  add  one  other.  It  consists 
of  some  stanzas,  worthy  of  T.  K.  Hervey  in  his  best 
mood  : 

I  KNOW  THOU  HAST  GONE. 

By  T.  K,  Henry, 

‘‘  I  know  thou  hast  gone  to  the  home  of  thy  rest,— 

Then  why  should  my  soul  be  so  sad  ? 

I  know  thou  hast  gone  where  the  weary  are  blest. 

And  the  mourner  looks  up  and  is  glad  ! 

Where  love  has  put  off,  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 

The  stains  it  had  gather’d  in  this. 

And  hope,  the  sweet  singer  that  gladden’d  the  earth. 

Lies  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  bliss. 

I  know  thou  hast  gone  where  thy  forehead  is  starv’d 
With  the  beauty  that  dwelt  in  thy  soul. 

Where  the  light  of  thy  loveliness  cannot  be  marr’d. 

Nor  thy  heart  be  flung  back  from  its  goal  ; 

I  know  thou  hast  drunk  of  the  Lethe,  that  flows 
Through  a  land  where  they  do  not  forget. 

That  sheds  over  memory  only  repose, 

And  takes  from  it  only  regret ! 

“In  thy  f.ir  away  dwelling,  wherever  it  be, 

I  believe  thou  hast  visions  of  mine. 

And  the  love  that  made  all  things  a  music  to  me, 

I  yet  have  not  learnt  to  resign ; — 

In  the  hush  of  the  night,  in  the  waste  of  the  sea, 

Or  alone  with  the  breeze  on  the  hill, 

I  have  ever  a  presence  that  whispers  of  thee. 

And  my  spirit  lies  down  and  is  still ! 

“  Mine  eye  must  be  dark  that  so  long  has  been  dimn’d. 
Ere  again  it  may  gaze  upon  thine. 

But  my  heart  has  revealings  of  thee  and  thy  home, 

In  many  a  token  and  sign ! 

I  never  h)ok  up,  with  a  vow,  to  the  sky, 

But  a  light  like  thy  beauty  is  there, 

An<l  I  hear  a  low  murmur,  like  thine,  in  reply. 

When  I  pour  out  my  spirit  in  prayei*.  I 

“  And  though  like  a  mourner  that  sits  by  a  tomb 
I  am  wrapp’d  in  a  mantle  of  care, 


Yet  the  grief  of  my  bosom — oh  !  call  it  not  gloom— 

Is  not  the  black  grief  of  despair. 

By  sorrow  reveal’d  as  the  stars  are  by  night, 

Far  olT  a  bright  visi<m  appears  ; 

And  hope,  like  the  rainbow,  a  creature  of  light. 

Is  born,  like  the  rainbow,  from  tears  !” 

Happy  shall  we  at  all  times  be  to  see  “  Friendship’s 
Offering,”  with  its  dark  embossed  binding,  and  blaze  of 
golden  leaves,  lying  either  on  our  own  table,  or  that  of 
any  one  whom  we  love. 


The  Humourist ;  a  Companion  for  the  Christmas  Fireside, 

By  W.  II.  Harrison,  author  of  “  Tales  of  a  Physi¬ 
cian,”  &c.  London.  II,  Ackermann.  1830. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  new  comic  Annual  is, 
that  it  is  embellished  with  fifty  engravings,  exclusive  of 
numerous  vignettes,  from  designs  by  the  late  Mr  Row¬ 
landson,  an  artist  of  the  old  school,  but  no  unworthy 
imitator  and  successor  of  Hogarth.  His  drawing  is  not 
quite  so  sketchy  as  that  of  Cruikshank,  his  outlines  are 
more  filled  up,  and  he  enters  with  much  force  and  spirit, 
without  too  much  exaggeration,  into  all  the  peculiarities 
of  English  character.  Cruikshank  forces  us  to  laugh  iti 
spite  of  ourselves  ;  Rowlandson  mingles  instruction  with 
his  merriment,  and  shows  us  why  we  laugh.  We  have 
looked  over  his  designs  in  the  present  volume  with  much 
pleasure  ;  there  is  a  smile  and  a  lesson  to  be  got  from 
each  of  them. 

Mr  Harrison  has  himself  contributed  all  the  letter- 
press,  which  is  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  He 
writes,  however,  pretty  well,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
The  following  tale  is  the  most  favourable  specimen  we 
can  find  of  his  achievements  in  the  prose  department,  and 
is  really  cleverly  told  : 

GIDEON  OWEN,  OR  TIMING  A  SHIPW'RECK. 

Taking  care  of  the  main  chance,  I  have  elswhere  at¬ 
tempted  to  define  the  keeping  one  hand  on  your  own  jMicket, 
and  the  other  in  your  neighbour’s — a  definition  which, 
whatever  it  may  want  of  truth  in  its  general  application, 
was  in  exact  accordance  with  the  practice  and  opinions  of 
Gideon  Owen.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  very  early  in 
life,  dis<!overed  the  inconveniences  attendant  upon  bearing  a 
good  character — a  quality,  he  would  observe,  in  such  uni¬ 
versal  request,  that  the  possessor  is  liable  to  be  robbed  of  it 
at  every  turn.  Nay,  it  was  even  an  encumbrance  to  a  man 
of  his  peculiiir  genius,  which,  when  relieves!  from  the  re¬ 
straint,  developed  itself  in  a  manner  which  ]»romised  to 
secure  him  a  distinguished  place  in  that  adendar  which  is 
more  remarkable  for  heroes  than  saints.  He  was  one  of 
the  honourable  fraternity  of  British  merchants,  though, 
like  a  true  genius,  he  altogether  rejected  those  commonplace 
notions  by  which  that  respectable  body  have  the  universiil 
reputation  of  being  governed.  The  halter  and  the  gibbet 
were  the  line  and  rule  by  >vhich  Gideon  was  re^julaied  in 
his  dealings ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  exact,  to  a 
nicety,  in  his  measures.  The  accounts  of  a  man  who 
trusted  to  no  one,  and  whom  none  ever  thought  of  trusting, 
must  necessai’ily  have  been  in  a  nutshell ;  and  it  was  Owen’s 
boast  that  his  pocket  was  his  counting-house,  and  his  jour¬ 
nal  and  ledger  a  two-penny  memorandum-book. 

“  For  a  description  of  his  person — iis  1  cannot  hope  to 
rival  the  pencil  of  Mr  Rowlandson— I  must  e’en  refer  the 
reader  to  the  illustration  of  this  article.  Behold  him  plod¬ 
ding  his  way  through  the  street,  regardless  of  every  external 
object,  but  in  chuckling  self-gratulation  on  having  completed 
some  advantageous  and  overreaching  bargain  ;  observe  the 
pleased,  but  unpleasing  expression,  so  purely  animal,  of  his 
countenance  ;  remark,  too,  his  left  band  clenched  upon  his 
bosom,  a  sinister  attempt  to  keep  down  the  upbraidings  of 
conscienc>e,  or,  perhaps,  to  guard  his  heart  from  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  being  assailed  by  any  of  thos«!  sympathies  by 
which  ordinary  and  grovelling  minds  are  sometimes  turned 
from  their  purposes.  His  vigilance  was  at  once  useless  and 
misplaced — useless,  because  his  heart  was  as  hard  as  a  brick¬ 
bat,  and  misplaced,  because  with  him  the  seat  of  feeling  was 
the  neck. 

“  One  of  his  latest  commercial  transactions  was  of  so 
remarkable  a  character,  that  I  shall  venture  to  conclude  this 
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sketch' by  putting  it  on  record,  Gideon  was,  on  a  sudden, 
seized  with  a  passion  for  speculation  to  the  East  Indies; 
and  accordingly  purchased  a  vessel,  loaded  her  to  the  very 
hatches,  and,  like  a  prudent  man,  insured  ship  and  cargo  to 
a  considerable  amount.  It  is  true,  there  were  some  trifling 
discrepancies  between  the  invoices  and  the  shipments,  but 
such  things  will  occur  in  the  hurry  of  business,  and  under¬ 
writers  are  not  particular  so  long  as  the  ship  stands  A,E,^ 
and  they  get  their  premiums. 

Two  months  afterwards,  news  arrived  that  the  vessel 
had  foundered,  to  the  great  dismay  of  Gideon,  who  alleged 
that  he  had  insured  too  little,  and  of  the  underwriters,  who 
found  that  they  had  assured  too  much.  Some  of  them  had 
taken  heavy  lives  upon  the  risk,  and  one  man,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  had  ventured  to  an  amount,  the  exaction  of  which 
would  have  left  him  and  his  family  without  a  shilling  in 
the  world,  and  Gideon,  unluckily,  was  not  slow  in  advan¬ 
cing  his  claim.  A  meeting  was  appointed  between  Owen 
and  the  underwriters,  at  a  coffeehouse,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  certain  matters  connected  with  the  loss,  when 
his  documents  were  produced,  and  found  to  be  altogether 
unchallengeable.  One  of  the  parties,  howev'er,  ventured 
to  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  total  loss  of  the  vessel. 

‘  Nay,*  exclaimed  a  voice  from  an  adjoining  box,  ‘  if  it 
be  the  loss  of  the  Hopewell,  I  can  vouch  for  that,’ 

“  I  And  pray,*  enquired  one  of  the  parties  interested,  re¬ 
garding  the  volunteer  witness  with  no  comjdacent  look, 
what  makes  you  so  knowing  about  the  loss  of  the  ship?’ 

*  The  simple  fact  of  my  having  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  in  herc<»mpany  at  the  time,’  rejoined  the  first  speaker, 
a  fashionably  dressed  young  man,  with  a  very  handsome 
but  sunburnt  countenance,  rising,  and  leaning  carelessly 
against  the  partition  of  the  boxes,  so  as  to  confront  the  party, 
one  of  whom,  the  individual  who  had  at  first  addressed 
him,  took  upon  himself  the  otfu^  of  spokesman,  and  conti¬ 
nued  bis  interrogatories  by  saying,  ‘  Why,  you  were  surely 
liot  one  of  the  crew  ?’  j 

“  ‘  No,’  answered  the  young  gentleman,  bowing  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  comjiliment  implied,  ‘  I  was  only  a  j 
passenger,  and  s(»,  when  the  Hopewell  struck,  the  captain  I 
and  crew  took  to  the  long  boat,  and,  paradoxically  enough, 
alleging  that  I  did  not  belong  to  the  ship,  left  me  in  undis¬ 
puted  command  of  her.* 

“  ‘  And  you  were  picked  off  from  the  wre(;k  afterwards, 

I  presume?’ said  the  querist. 

“  ‘  Within  an  ace  of  it,  by  a  shot  from  a  Dutch  man-of- 
war,  fire«l  for  no  earthly  reason  that  I  could  guess,  except 
that  I  did  not  answer  their  first  signal.* 

You  should  have  waved  your  handkerchief.* 

“  ‘  I  should  have  been  waved  myself,  then,*  was  the  re¬ 
ply,  ‘  seeing  that  it  w^as  the  only  tie  that  bound  me  to  life 
and  the  muin-top-mast,  from  which  it  was  not  exactly 
convenient  for  me  just  at  that  time  to  part  company,* 

“  ‘  And  pray,  sir,*  continued  the  inquisitor,  ‘how  many 
hours  did  you  continue  in  that  perilous  situation  ?* 

“  ‘  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I  am  unable  to  answer  your 
question  with  any  degree  of  precision,  as  I  committed  my 
watch  to  the  trusteeship  of  the  deep  ;  for  the  precious  me¬ 
tals,  however  they  may  contribute  to  keep  a  inan*s  head 
above  water  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  have  a  marvellously 
anti-buoyant  tendency  in  the  Atlantic.  Resides,  to  let  you 
into  a  secret,  I  had,  at  that  particular  juncture,  a  strong 
impression  that  Time  and  1  had  very  nearly  clone  witli 
each  other.* 

“  ‘  And  may  I  encpiire,  then,  by  what  miracle  you 
escaped  ?* 

“  ‘  Ry  no  miracle  at  all,  sir,  hut  by  simply  waiting  until 
the  tide  turned,  when  the  vessed  was  left  high  and  dry 
ii|>on  the  sand  ;  and  1  took  the  opportunity  of  stepping  on 
shore.  * 

“  ‘  l^jHin  my  word,*  exclaimed  another  of  the  party,  ‘you 
were  in  high  luck  to  have  been  able  to  hold  out  so  long.’ 

“  ‘  Lu(!k,  you  call  it  !*  replied  the  pei*son  addressed  ;  ‘  well, 
we  will  not  cavil  about  terms;  1  have  biHin  accustomed  to 
call  it  by  another  name,  though.* 

“  ‘  Rut,  sir,*  interrupUsl  the  first  interrogator,  ‘  did  the 
crew  make  no  efh»rt  to  save  the  cargo?’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  yes  !  their  exertions  were  wonderful,  and  their 
success  complete,  in  saving  themselves,  which  they  seemed 
to  consider  the  most  valuable  part  of  it ;  and,  as  tar  as  my  ' 
obs4*rvations  went,  they  were  alwiit  right,  for  always,  ex-  i 
<*eptiiig  myself,  there  appeared  to  be  little  else  in  the  ship  ; 
worth  caring  for.*  ! 

“  ‘  The  g(M)ds,  then,  roust  have  been  wretchedly  ]»acked.’ 

“  ‘  (iuite  the  contrary,  I  assure  you ;  had  they  been  the 
crown  jewels,  they  could  not  have  been  more  lM*autifully 


cased  :  I  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  a  few  of  them  whil 
the  tide  was  subsiding.* 

“  ‘  And  what,  may  I  ask,  were  the  contents?* 

“  ‘  Why,  the  boxes,  for  the  most  part,  contained  mineral- 
ogical  specimens — chiefly  of  sihix  or  flint,  which  appeared 
an  appropriate  article  of  exportation  to  a  country  whether 
we  had  already  sent  so  much  steel.* 

“  ‘  And  the  bales— what  did  they  contain?* 

“  ‘  Oh  ! — rags,  principally  rags,  which  I  thought  also  a 
very  proper  article  of  export  from  a  cx)untry  in  which  there 
appears  a  superfluity  of  the  commodity.* 

“  ‘  And  do  you  imagine  the  rest  of  the  cargo  was  of  the 
like  materials  ?’ 

“  ‘  Can’t  say  as  to  the  materials,  but,  I  apprehend,  of 
pretty  much  the  same  value  ;  for  I  remarked  that  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  who  ran  down  to  the  wreck  at 
low  water,  to  see  if  they  could  be  useful,  returned  empty- 
handed.* 

“  ‘  And,  pray,  sir,*  continued  the  querist,  ‘  is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  loss  of  the  vessel  was  occasioned  by  the  cap- 
tain’s  bad  management  and  ignorance  of  the  coast  ?* 

“  ‘  Oh,  no  !  I  never  saw  any  thing  better  managed  in 
my  life  ;  and  nothing  but  a  most  intimate  ac([uaintance 
with  the  seas  could  have  enabled  him  to  run  her  upon  the 
only  rock  which  was  to  be  found  within  ten  leagues  of  the 
spot.* 

“  ‘  And  do  you  think  the  captain  and  his  crew  got  safely 
to  land  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  for  they  chose  a  fine  day 
and  a  fair  wind  for  the  excursion.  Resides,  I  saw  the 
captain,  six  months  after,  at  New  York,  in  high  feather, 
living  away,  en  prince,  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels  in  the 
city.’ 

“  ‘  Indeed!  that  is  somewhat  extraordinary  for  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  mariner  :  whence  think  you  he  derived  the  means?’ 

“  ‘  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  imiigine ;  unless,  by  the 
way,  it  was  from  a  huge  pocket-book  which  1  observed  him 
to  stow  away  carefully  in  his  bosom,  about  ten  minutes 
before  he  made  the  notable  experiment  on  the  ship’s  bot- 
t(nn.’ 

“  ‘  He  must  have  been  somewhat  abashed  at  seeing 
you?*  ^ 

“  ‘  Not  a  wliit !  He  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  al¬ 
luded  partly  to  the  ansj)icious  circumstances  in  which  he 
I  had  left  me,  aj>ologisfid  for  the  oversight,  and  concluded  by 
asking  me  to  dinner.* 

“  ‘  And  y(>u  immediately^  discovered  him  to  the  police.’ 

“  ‘  Not  1  I  for  as  Rrother  Jonathan  is  much  too  jealous 
a  dry^  nurse  of  his  adopted  children  to  admit  of  any  inter¬ 
ference  in  their  education,  so  I  sat  down  to  a  partie  (jnarrk, 
consisting  of  the  captain,  liis  chief  mate,  an  under  secretary, 
and  myself,  and  we  laughed  immeasurably  over  the  claret 
and  the  story  of  my  escape.* 

“  ‘  Upon  my  word,  young  gentleman,’  exclaimed  the 
other,  gravely,  ‘  that  is  what  we  should  call,  in  England, 
compromising  a  felony.* 

“  ‘  Very  like  it,  1  confess ;  but  it  was  better  than  com¬ 
promising  my  safety',  and  I  knew  my  nautical  friend  t(W 
well,  not  to  feel  assured,  that  if  he  had  had  the  least  suspi¬ 
cion  of  my’  attention  to  the  cargo  he  left  in  my'  charge,  he 
would  sciircely  have  allowed  me  to  quit  America  without 
some  testimonial  of  his  gratitude.* 

“  During  this  dialogue,  Gideon,  who  found  the  y'oung 
gentleman  so  well  informed  on  the  subject  under  discussion 
as  to  render  any’ exidanation  from  himself  superfluous,  took 
an  opj>ortunity  of  withdrawing,  leaving  the  matter  en¬ 
tirely'  in  the  hands  of  the  umlerwriters.  The  latter  wor¬ 
thies  held  a  consultation,  continued  by  three  several  ad- 
ji)urnments,  which  ended,  on  the  4th  day,  in  their  obtaining 
a  warrant  for  Gideon’s  apprehension.  He,  however,  having 
only’  his  own  safety’ to  consult,  had  availed  himself  ot  certain 
paper  wings  which  he  kept  in  his  pocket-book,  and  had 
sailed  from  Gravesend,  with  a  fair  wind,  on  his  passage  to 
join  the  c^iptain,  just  three  day's  before  the  arrival  ot  his 
oflicer  in  pursuit. 

“He  was  overtaken,  however,  not  by  Mr  Lavender,  but  by 
a  storm,  by  which  he  was  shipwrecked  in  good  earnest,  and 
tound  his  way  to  New  York,  in  so  wretched  and  dilapidated 
a  condition,  that  his  old  frieinl  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
believe  he  was  the  same  person,  and  j)ositively'  retused  him 
assistanc^e,, alleging,  that  it  was  a  principle  with  him  never 
to  encourage  impostors.” 

The  “.Humourist”  will  no  doubt  have  a  good  sale,  els© 
there  will  be  an  end  of  its  meiTiment. 
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to  the  contents  of  this  week’s  Journal^  in  the  shape  of  a 
page  of  comic  embellishments  from  that  volume.  It  is 
needless  to  enter  into  any  description  of  them,  as  they 
speak  for  themselves,  and  are  all  exceedingly  clever  and 
mirth-provoking.  The  volume  contains  upwards  of  a 
hundred  similar  pleasant  specimens  of  pictorial  humour* 


fahtaff's  New  Comic  Annual  for  \S^\,  London.  Hurst, 

Chance,  and  Co. 

» 

Py  the  polite  attention  of  the  proprietors  of  this 
Annual,  which  we  have  already  noticed  with  the  praise 
I't  merits,  we  are  enabled  to  give  an  amusing  variety 


FRIENDS  DROrriNG  IN  FOR  A  DRINKING  BOUT, 


NOT  WERY 


TWO  OF  A  TRADE  NEVER  AGREE, 


"Kill' 
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The  Iris :  A  Religious  and  Literary  Off(ring,  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Tliomas  Dale,  M.  A.  London.  Simpson 
Low ;  and  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1831. 


Wk  have  already  spoken  of  the  embellishments  of  this 
yolume,  which  are  very  admirable,  and  mostly  from  the 
old  masters.  They  are  all  on  religious  subjects.  “  Christ 
blessing  the  bread,”  by  Carlo  Dolci,  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  of  the  kind  we  ever  saw.  We  are  sorry  we  can¬ 
not  bestow  equal  praise  on  the  literary  contents.  They 
are  rather  heavy,  and  many  of  the  articles  are  written 
by  authors  whom  no  mortJil  ever  heard  of  before.  Thus 
we  have  “  The  Dream,”  by  the  author  of  “  Private  Life 
“  Nathan  and  David,”  by  the  author  of  “  The  Heir  of 
Jeroboam  ;”  “  A  Reflection,”  by  J.  H.  Hollings  ;  “  Pas¬ 
sages,”  by  Willis  Gaylord  Clark ;  “  Parted  Twins,”  by 
Mrs  Cockle,  (“  Phcebus  !  what  a  name !”)  and  many 
others  of  equal  eminence,  among  whom  we  may  reckon 
Miss  Susannah  Strickland,  who  treats  us  to  five  pages  of 
rhyme  upon  that  “  small  and  easy”  subject — the  Deluge. 
The  Editor  himself  seems  a  respectable  gentleman  ;  and 
Thomas  Haynes  Bayley,  who  writes  songs  on  all  themes, 
contributes  a  couple  about  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the 
Infant  St  John.  There  are  contributions,  however,  of  a 
superior  cast,  from  Miss  Jewsbury,  Mary  and  William 
Howitt,  James  Montgomery,  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall,  and  Miss 
Jane  Porter. 


Address  to  the  Burgesses  of  Scotland,  on  the  Necessity  of 
Immediate  Burgh  Emancipation,  Glasgow.  Thomas 
Murray.  1830.  8vo.  Pp.  83.  Sewed. 

This  is  a  tolerably  mettlesome  pam]dilet,  on  a  subject 
wdth  which  we  do  not  choose  to  interfere.  It  strikes 
us,  however,  that  in  several  parts  the  author’s  style  is  too 
violent  and  inflammatory. 


New  Music. — The  TrystiiC  Tree,  The  Words  by 
Thomas  Atkinson,  Esq.,  arranged  with  Symphonies 
and  Accompaniments  by  John  M‘Fadyen,  Jun.  Lon¬ 
don  ;  dementi  and  Co.  Glasgow  :  John  M‘ Fad  yen. 


This  is  a  very  simple  and  pretty  melody,  and  makes 
an  agreeable  song  for  the  ]>iano>forte.  The  music  has  a 
Scotch  character,  and  the  words  are  in  excellent  keeping 
with  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  SANDY 
ELSHINDEU. 


By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 


Dear  Sir, — T  HIS  Life  of  Alexander  Alexander,  or 
Sandy  Elshinder,  as  he  is  called  here,  is  a  remarkably 
queer  book — one  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  I  ever 
perused  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  accountable  how  it  should  be 
so  interesting,  for  certainly  the  life  of  a  greater  goose  never 
was  written.  For  an  absurd,  dissatisfied,  petted  deevil,  cer- 
taiiily  his  equal  never  wiis  born  of  a  woman.  I  know  not 
how  it  is,  but,  from  long  and  curious  observation,  I  have 
remarked  that  bastards  of  both  sexes  are  extremely  liable 
to  this  capricious  disposition  ;  and,  in  a  general  |)oint  of 
view,  Falconbridge  was  wrong — manifestly  and  specifically 
wrong — in  proof  of  which,  I  only  appeal  to  every  man 
and  woman’s  recollection.  Let  them  take  a  retrospective 
view  of  the  characters  of  all  the  natural  children  they 
ever  knew,  and  they  will  find  that  seven  out  of  every  ten 
of  them  are  not  like  other  people,  either  in  body  or  mind  ; 
either  they  are  decripit  and  misshapen  in  the  one,  or  | 


crooked  and  perverse  in  the  other.  The  greatest  cowards 

I  have  ever  known  among  mankind  were  all  bastards _ 

the  very  thoughts  of  some  of  whom  never  fail  to  set  me 
a-laughing.  There  was  one — a  gentleman  who  had  in¬ 
deed,  a  little  of  the  Blackamoor  blood  in  him,  but  not 
much — the  whole  tenor  of  whose  life  was  one  uniform 
track  of  fear  and  astonishment ;  even  in  his  most  festive 
hours  he  was  seized  with  emotions  of  wild  apprehension 
while  day  and  night  he  was  on  the  look-out  for  objects  of 
terror.  A  sound  of  thunder  sent  him  home  running 
with  eyes  like  to  leap  out  of  his  head  ;  and  once,  on  goini: 

out  to  the  moors  by  himself — a  rare  thing  with  him _ a 

certain  sound  which  he  heard,  which,  from  his  description 
must  have  been  the  cry  of  a  mountain  falcon,  frighted 
him  so,  that  he  left  gun,  game-bag,  coat  and  hat,  on  the 
waste,  and  came  home  running  in  a  state  of  absolute  de¬ 
rangement.  At  another  time,  one  very  warm  day,  I  saw 
him  going  with  a  particular  swagger  down  towards  the 
river,  I  think  to  bathe,  when,  just  at  an  abrupt  corner  of 
a  hedge,  he  came  upon  a  huge  black  Aberdeenshire  ox, 
with  tremendous  long  horns.  He  was  almost  close  on 
the  animal’s  face  before  he  saw  it,  and,  although  the  beast 
was  looking  quite  innocent,  standing  in  the  shade,  and 
shaking  his  head  and  ears  at  the  flies,  it  struck  such  a 
terror  into  the  young  man’s  heart,  that  he  lost  all  power 
of  his  limbs,  and  stooping  forward,  and  leaning  his  hands 
upon  his  knees,  looking  his  adversary  straight  in  the  face, 
he  bellowed  out  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  every  bray 
following  hard  at  the  tail  of  the  other,  till  the  ox  himself 
was  confounded,  and,  first  cocking  up  his  head  and  then 
his  tail,  he  scampered  off.  Our  gentleman  then  tried  to 
fly  in  the  adverse  direction,  which  had  not  once  come  into 
his  head  till  the  stot  showed  him  the  example — but  no ; 
he  could  fly  none.  Down  he  came  at  every  three  steps, 
and  at  every  fall  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  'which  w’axed 
fainter  and  fainter.  I  never  saw  a  more  laughable  scene. 
It  did  him  a  great  deal  of  ill,  however.  Every  one  of 
these  frights  made  him  worse  and  worse,  till  at  length  he 
went  fair  mad  with  fear ;  and  his  friends  were  obliged  to 
confine  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  where,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  he  is  to  this  day  ;  for,  though  he  was  pronounced 
well,  he  was  so  terrified  for  men,  women,  and  beasts  of 
all  descriptions,  that  he  would  not  come  out  again,  judging 
himself  only  safe  within  double-bolted  doors. 

The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all  unstable  and 
w’avering  in  their  minds,  never  knowing  to-day  what 
they  are  to  do  to-morrow,  and  constantly  fretting  at 
their  lot,  and  impatient  for  something  else.  '  This  is  the 
general  character  of  all  that  spurious  race,  to  say  no 
worse  of  them  ;  and  in  countries  where  they  greatly 
abound,  these  qualities  are  known,  and  the  race  despised. 
If  a  thousand  natural  children  were  to  write  autobio¬ 
graphies,  they  would  be  all  tinctured  with  a  shade  of  the 
same  dye  with  that  of  poor  Alexander,  and  the  fewer 
that  any  town  or  country  has  of  that  sort  of  breed  the 
better. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  unhappy  con¬ 
stitutional  failings  generally  proceed  from  the  irritated 
state  of  the  mother’s  mind,  both  during  the  time  that 
she  is  nursing,  and  before  the  child  is  born.  Disap¬ 
pointed  affections,  terrors  of  a  discovery,  and  visions  of 
infamy  and  want  surrounding  her,  all  prey  upon  her 
heart,  and  produce  that  trembling  irritability  of  soul, 
known  only  to  those  who  have  wept  under  its  baneful 
influence.  Why,  sir,  one  may  as  well  expect  to  find  a 
ripe  and  luscious  cherry  on  an  unhealthy  tree,  as  a  steady 
frame  of  body  and  mind  from  such  a  parent  stock. 

It  is  on  this  principle  alone  that  I  can  account  for  the 
inconsistencies  of  Alexander,  for  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  sensible,  sober,  and  honest  man,  and  his  work  is  mani¬ 
festly  a  narration  of  simple,  downright  facts,  and  t  e 
only  pill  in  it  that  is  bard  to  swallow,  is  the  wretche 
degradation  of  the  British  troops  in  India,  and  the  over¬ 
powering  superiority  of  the  native  regiments.  Sue  i  a 
revolting  picture  never  was  drawn,  as  that  of  the  eco- 
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V  of  the  19th  and  66th  regiments  while  in  Ceylon, 
^ut  no  man  could,  or  durst,  have  invented  such  scenes 
and  published  them. 

To  speak  of  the  work  shortly,  as  a  whole,  I  have  read 
.  the  most  thrilling  and  painful  interest.  It  is  ten 
\mes  better  worth  reading  than  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  I 
hope  it  will  at  least  go  through  half  as  many  editions.  The 
one  is  a  romance,  founded  on  a  single  extraordinary  in¬ 
cident.  The  other  is  a  narrative  of  simple  facts,  of  a 
far  more  wonderful  description,  transacted  in  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  world,  and  told  with  equal  simplicity,  energy, 
and  candour.  I  wish  from  my  heart  that  Johnie  Howell 
had  left  out  a  line  here  and  there,  half-a-dozen  in  the 
whole  work  w'ould  have  counted  in  its  favour ;  but  that 
can  easily  be  effected  in  the  next  edition. 

When  I  was  in  Edinburgh,  I  heard  Alexander’s  father 
upbraided  with  the  utmost  vituperation.  I  differ  from 
them  in  this  respect,  and  think  that  the  son  was  ten 
times  more  to  blame  than  the  father  ;  for  certainly  a  more 
provoking,  self-willed  wretch  never  existed  than  the 
former,  although  evidently  a  man  of  many  estimable 
qualities.  I  will  state  my  sentiments  to  you  candidly 
on  this  subject,  and  should  they  fall  into  the  elder  Alex¬ 
ander’s  hand,  I  hope  he  will  approve  of  them. 

You  know  then,  sir,  that  no  man  can  account  for  the 
feelings  of  such  a  father  towards  such  a  son  ;  but  any  man 
can  conceive  them,  after  they  have  been  manifested  by 
deeds.  Alexander  was  ashamed  of  his  son,  and  of  his 
connexion  with  that  son’s  mother,  as  a  virtuous  and  con- 
icientious  gentleman  ought  to  have  been.  In  order,  then, 
to  break  off  that  connexion  for  ever,  was  it  not  the  most 
natural  thing  imaginable  that  he  should  send  away  the 
child  to  a  distance  from  himself  and  friends,  to  be  brought 
up  in  private  ?  He  did  this,  and  the  boy  was  brought  up 
in  a  poor,  but  respectable  family  ;  and  INIr  Alexander 
never  had  wit  that  he  was  harshly  used.  He  next  learned 

business  with  Mr  B - ,  in  Kilwinning,  a  most  worthy 

man.  Then  was  completely  litted  out  for  the  West 
Indies;  for  he  confesses  himself — “  my  father  did  me 
every  justice,  for  I  was  well  supplied  with  every  neces¬ 
sary  both  for  use  and  comfort.”  What  could  any  father, 
in  such  circumstances,  do  more  ?  He  proffered  him  a 
commission  in  the  army  ;  the  other  refused  it,  and  ]U’e- 
ferred  the  West  Indies.  He  proceeded  there  as  well  as 
heart  could  wish  for  a  young  adventurer — better  than 
he  deserved ;  and  there  is  not  a  doubt,  that,  had  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  fight  his  way  like  a  man,  his  father  would  htave 
assisted  him  forward,  and  that  he  might,  at  this  time, 
have  been  one  of  the  first  planters  on  those  islands.  It  is 
ijuite  manifest  to  me,  that  Mr  Alexander  wished  the  lad 
well,  and  meant  to  forward  his  views  in  life,  but  that  he 
was  intent  onkeej)iiig  him  out  of  his  sight,  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  him.  Sandy  was  quite  sensible  of  this  himself. 
But  what  does  he  next,  with  this  assurance  before  his 
eyes  and  impressed  on  his  heart  ?  What  !  but  from  the 
fairest  prospects,  he  takes  the  pet,— comes  home  crying 
with  vexation  again,  pops  himself  under  his  father’s  nose, 
and  asks  a  commission  in  the  army  !  Confound  the  fellow  ! 

could  have  any  patience  with  him?  His  father 
answered  the  demand  very  properly.  If  I  had  been  in  his 
place,  I  would  have  been  in  a  greater  rage  than  he.  Really 
there  was  nothing  to  be  made  of  such  an  inconsistent  being. 
He  says  of  himself,  and  very  truly,  “  I  was  the  sport  of 
fortune;*  I  never  could  remain  when  she  took  a  turn  in 
favour ;  I  had  had  so  many  disappointments,  I  had 
**o  faith  in  her  smiles.  I  think  the  inaladic  da  pays  was 
a^n  me.” 

The  last  scenes  with  his  father  are,  indeed,  most  pain- 
ol  ones  :  but  in  my  heart  I  justify  the  elder  Mr  Alex- 
Jhroughout.  It  is  too  plain  that  his  son  had  written 
jn  bitter  and  thi’eatcning  letters ;  and  worse  than  all, 
had  constantly  been  his  threat  from  the  beginning, 

*  ever  you  show  yourself  within  my  door,  I  will  throw 
off  for  ever.”  He  was  at  this  time  paying  the  poor 
*^00 \v  L.20  per  annum,  though  much  dissatisfied  with 


his  behaviour ;  yet,  with  the  above  threatening  im¬ 
pressed  on  his  heart  from  infancy,  he  pops  into  his  father’s 
house  to  give  him  a  call !  Although  kicked  out  by  the 
domestics,  and  a  lawburrows  put  into  his  hand,  on  the 
14th  of  December  hdlowing,  he  thought  proper  to  pay 
his  father  another  friendly  visit,  and  another,  till  at  length 
he  was  taken  up  and  sent  to  jail,  the  peace  having  been 
sworn  against  him. 

Now,  Sandy  had  nothing  ado  to  intermeddle  with  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  his  father’s  feelings  towards  him. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  what  these  feelings  were,  audit 
was  his  duty  to  have  respected  them.  He  knew  what 
his  orders  were,  and  he  ought  to  have  obeyed  them,  and 
his  temerity  only  met  with  the  punishment  it  deser¬ 
ved.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  elder  i\Ir  Alexander  is 
a  very  just  and  worthy  gentleman,  and  that  he  will  yet 
leave  his  wretched  sou  an  annuity  that  will  add  some 
comfort  to  his  broken-down  frame  and  helpless  age.  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  go  and  see  him. 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  would  impress  upon  the 
father’s  consideration,  and  it  is  this— that  the  constitution 
of  his  son’s  mind  is  absolutely  not  like  other  people’s  ; 
and  as  harsh  treatment  has  no  effect  on  it,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  for  him  hut  to  bear  with  it,  and  take  it  as  it  is.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  sober,  honourable,  conscientious 
being,  though  nearly  as  great  a  coward  as  my  friend  who 
met  with  the  ox  ;  and  as  for  the  formation  of  his  mind’s 
frame,  for  that  he  is  not  accountable.  1  have  shown 
from  whence  it  ]>roceeded,  and  ]Mr  Alexander  was  partly 
to  blame  himself. 

Another  principal  recommendation  of  the  work  is,  the 
unaffected  and  very  curious  descriptions  of  events,  cha¬ 
racters,  manners,  and  customs,  in  so  many  and  distant 
corners  of  the  world  ;  for  honest  Sandy,  for  all  his  un¬ 
fortunate  heirships,  is  a  man  of  acute  observation,  and  no 
extraordinary  incident,  jiarticularly  of  the  horrible  sort, 
seems  ever  to  have  escaped  his  notice.  But  of  all  the  inso¬ 
lent  and  intolerable  wretches  I  ever  read  of,  I  give  the  Bri¬ 
tish  orticers,  when  abroad,  the  precedence.  'Hie  descrip¬ 
tion  of  those  in  Soutli  America,  where  there  were  whole 
hordes  of  officers  without  any  body  to  command,  is  highly 
ludicrous;  while  the  whole  of  their  behaviour,  particu¬ 
larly  to  one  anotlier,  is  perfectly  disgusting.  I  would 
fain  hope  there  may  be  a  little  exaggeration  of  circum¬ 
stances  here ;  and  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  truth  is  too 
plainly  engraved  on  the  tale.  The  sanguinary  nature  of 
that  war  of  liberty  is  truly  hori'ible. 

In  short,  there  never  was  so  unaccountable  a  chap  as 
Sandy  Elshinder  : 

“  O  !  had  I  a  headstane  as  high  as  a  steeple, 

I  would  tell  what  he  was,  and  astonish  the  people; 

How  solid  as  gold,  and  how  light  as  a  feather; 

What  sense  and  what  nonsense  were  jumbled  together!” 

Among  his  other  qualifications,  he  was  perfectly  stu¬ 
pid,  and  never  yet  could  travel  a  road  by  himself,  without 
going  wrong  ;  and  the  serious  way  in  which  these  misad¬ 
ventures  are  described,  is  really  beyond  all  bounds  ludi¬ 
crous.  Tliere  is  one,  but  I  have  lost  the  place,  which 
made  me  laugli  till  the  tears  ran  down  on  the  spectacles. 
He  was  riding  upon  a  dour  ass ;  and  a  terrible  storm  of 
tliunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  coming  on,  he  became  quite 
dumfoundered,  and  lost  himself,  of  course.  In  the  midst 
of  his  greatest  perplexity,  the  ass  got  into  a  vile  pool  with 
him,  and  Sandy,  not  knowing  the  proper  way  out  again, 
adopted  what  struck  him  as  the  next  best  resource.  ^  I 
will  defy  any  man  or  woman  who  has  not  read  the  book, 
to  guess  wdiat  that  expedient  was  !  Let  such  prepare 
their  cheeks  and  jaws  for  a  hearty  laugh.  It  was  to  sit 
still  there  on  the  ass’s  back  all  the  night !  Now,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  3Ir  Watson  Gordon’s  picture.  To 
think  of  Sandy’s  demure  face  sitting  on  the  back  of  the 
cuddy,  in  the  midst  of  a  pool,  with  the  lightning  Hash¬ 
ing,  tlie  rain  pouring,  and  the  water  waxing  every  mi¬ 
nute,  is  really  beyond  any  thing  that  ever  happened  in 
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mture.  But  the  best  of  all  is  to  come.  In  the  darkness 
of  that  awful  night,  it  struck  him  that  he  was  dead,  and 
that  his  soul,  for  his  stupidity,  was  condemned  to  sit  on 
the  back  of  that  cuddy  till  the  day  of  judgment !  I  am 
not  joking,  sir,  he  tells  it  seriously  that  he  thought  so. 

He  had  another  grand  adventure  with  a  mule  in  the 
West  Indies,  a  beast  of  Belial,  who  threw  him  over  its 
head  into  the  fosse  surrounding  the  garrison,  broke  away 
into  the  woods  with  him,  and,  in  fact,  carried  him 
wherever  it  listed.  Finally,  sir,  it  is  my  humble  opi¬ 
nion  that  this  book  will  lie  extensively  read,  and  the 
longer  it  is  known,  the  more  extensively,  for  when  it  gets 
among  the  common  people,  it  will  be  read  with  as  much 
avidity  as  Itobinson  Crusoe  or  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
As  to  the  interest  that  Mr  Blackwood  has  taken  in  the 
work,  he  certainly  never  did  any  thing  more  laudable, 
and  I  shall  like  him  the  better  for  it  as  long  as  I  live. 
I  feel  disposed  to  apply  a  Covenanter’s  verse  to  him 
which  I  have  somewhere  seen  ; 

“  If  good  deeds  count  in  Heaven,  liidye. 

Eternal  bliss  to  share, 

Ye  hae  dune  a  deed  will  save  your  soul, 

Though  ye  should  ne’er  doe  mail*.” 


THE  VICTIM  OF  THE  “  THREE  DAYS.”* 

]3if  the  Author  of  “  Tales  vf  a  Pilgrim,''" 

*Tis  vain — a  little  while,  and  thou 

Wilt  pass  away.  Anon. 

*  *  ♦  You  remember  her,  then — that  bright-eyed, 

fair-haired  English  girl,  who,  some  tvvidve  months  ago, 
on  the  occasion  I  mention,  graced  our  little  fete?  We 
had  know'll  her  in  her  childhood,  in  her  own  home  ;  and 
when  she  came  among  us  in  the  blush  of  womanhood,  a 
solitary  sojourner  in  a  strange  country,  we  w  ere  deliglited 
to  repay  to  her  the  courtesies,  wdiich,  in  other  days,  her 
family  had  showered  upon  us.  Duties,  how'ever — the 
often  ungracious  duties  which  are  demanded  of  accom¬ 
plished  females,  who  are  compelled,  by  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  to  leave  their  paternal  hearth  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  high-born  and  the  w'ealthy — occupied  her 
closely,  and  sometimes  months  elapsed  without  her  having 
an  opportunity  of  paying  us  a  visit.  The  last  time  I  met 
her  was  about  tw'o  months  ago — on  the  very  spot  where 
we  now  stand — here,  in  the  centre  of  our  crowded  city, 
about  three  of  the  clock-i^in  as  lovely  a  sun-burst  as  ever 
fell  on  yonder  hoary  ramparts.  She  flitted  along,  a  thing 
of  light — her  eyes  full  of  joy — her  cheeks  gently  flushed 
with  exercise — her  every  feature  expressive,  of  hope  and 
happiness.  A  letter  w'as  in  her  hand,  and,  as  she  care¬ 
lessly  turned  up  the  superscription,  while  replying  to  my 
friendly  givetirig,  I  observed  that  it  w'as  addressed  to 
Paris.  To  Paris  ! — I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  refrain 
from  repeating  the  words,  and  s<»mething  like  confusion 
appeared  in  her  bright  eyes  as  I  did  so — but  not  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  impress  me  w'ith  an  idea  that  the  liberty  I  had  taken 
was  unpardonable.  So,  with  the  impertinence  of  an  old 
friend,  I  followed  up  the  ejaculation,  by  enquiring  whether 
she  had  any  one  whom  she  w'as  anxious  about  in  the 
French  capital  ?  i- 

“  One  friend — onlv  one  !”  was  her  answ'er,  and  he,’ 
cheeks  flushed  deeply  while  she  spoke.  “  But  why, 
she  added,  turning  interrogator  in  turn,  “  do  you  put  the 
question  with  so  much  gravity?” 

“  Because  matters  have  been  going  on  somewhat 
roughly  there  of  late,”  I  replied.  “  The  people,  finding 
their  rights  rashly  inva<led  by  their  governors,  have  risen 
against  them,  and” - 

“  And  w'hat  ?”  exclaimed  mv  breathless  auditor,  everv 
sense  evidently  on  the  stretch  to  catch  the  coming  expla¬ 
nation. 

“  And  there  h«is  been  bloodshed,”  I  continued.  “  The 

•  A  fact. 


populace  have  flung  themselves  on  the  troops,  and,  after 
three  days’  sanguinary  fighting,  have  gained  the  victory!” 

“  And  the  English  residents,”  said  she, _ “  how  have 

they  been  occupied  amid  this  hoiTible  conflict?” 

“  Some  of  them  have  fought  side  by  side  with  the  fu 
rious  bourgeoisie,”  was  my  answer,  “  and  some  of  course 
have  fallen  ;  but  those  who  kept  within  their  own  houses 
have  suffered  neither  injury  nor  insult.  The  Parisians 
having  won  the  victory  bravely,  have  used  it  with  the 
generosity  of  men.” 

“  Thank  God  !”  said  my  fair  companion,  her  counte¬ 
nance  brightening.  “  For  a  moment  I  a'id  tremble,  but 
your  assurance  sets  my  heart  at  rest.  My  friend  is  a 
man  of  peace,  and  such  being  his  special  vocation,  he 
would  scarcely  rush  into  such  a  broil.  And  now,  fare¬ 
well — for  a  long,  long  time.  To-morrow  I  dej)ait  for 
England,  my  own  dear  native  land,  never,  perhaps,  to 
visit  your  Scottish  mountains  again.” 

I  gave  her  a  friend’s  kind  wishes,  and  she  moved  away. 
As  I  watched  the  flutter  of  her  drapery,  it  struck  me  as 
more  than  probable  that  that  change  which  all  fair  dam¬ 
sels  conteAiplate  as  certain  to  happen  at  one  time  or  other 
in  their  lives,  was  about  to  befall  her — and  that  she  was 
soon  to  find  solace  and  protection  on  a  husband’s  breast. 

It  is  two  months,  two  short  months,  as  I  have  already 
said,  since  this  interview  took  place.  The  other  day  1 
obtained  from  a  mutual  friend,  fresh  from  England,  a 
few  further  particulars  regarding  her — a  sad  and  moving 
issue  to  her  story.  As  I  suspected,  she  had  the  prospect 
of  a  happy  home  before  her.  She  had  won  the  heart  of 
one  qualified  in  every  respect  to  make  the  cares  of  life 
jmss  lightly  over  her,  and  his  hand  awaited  her  accept- 
I  ance — as  soon  assume  trifling  family  arrangements,  which 
I  he  had  repaired  to  Paris  to  expedite,  should  be  completed, 
j  In  the  interim,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  mother,  who  natu- 
I  rally  desired  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  object 
I  of  her  son’s  choice,  she  consented  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  fa- 
!  mily  of  which  she  w'as  so  soon  to  become  a  member,  and 
it  W’as  on  the  eve  of  her  setting  out  on  that  journey  that 
I  chanced  to  bid  her  farewell.  How  darkly  evolved  are 
the  destinies  of  some,  even  of  the  fairest  and  best  whom 
this  earth  numbers  !  That  poor  girl — young,  beautiful, 
and  accomplished — her  heart  bounding  at  the  blissful 
prospect  before  her — made  haste  to  reach  the  threshold 
of  her  future  home — half  persuaded — for  wdiat  will  not 
affection  anticipate? — that  the  object  of  her  thoughts 
would  be  there  to  welcome  her.  She  andved — not  to 
meet  an  impatient  lover— not  to  pass  the  few  short  days 
she  was  taught  to  expect  were  to  elapse  before  she 

gave  her  hand. 

With  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco,” 

in  preparing  her  bridal  garments — but  to  find  him  dead 
— coffined — a  spectacle  of  blood  ! 

Struck  down  by  a  French  bullet  in  the  heat  of  the 
revolutionary  tumult  of  the  “  Three  Days,”  into  which 
he  had  rushed  to  rescue  an  aged  and  rashly  inquisitive 
relative,  the  youth  had  perished  under  the  hoofs  ol  the 
royalist  squadrons,  and  she  who  was  to  have  been  his 
bride,  reached  his  paternal  threshold  almost  in  the  same 
hour  that  the  hearse  arrived  that  brought  home  his  re¬ 
mains.  Her  grief — but  why  expose  the  feebleness  of 
language  by  attempting  to  depict  it  ?  She  is  on  the  bed  ot 
suffering,  and  it  will  be  w’ell  if  the  mere  pangs  ot  bodil> 
ailment  form  the  finale  of  this  brief,  but  “  owj£R  true  a 

TALE,” 


THE  LONDON  DRAMA. 

RegetiVs  Park^  fondon, 
Monday^  Oct,  25fhf  1830. 

3Ir  Wade’s  long- talked  of  tragedy  of  “  The  Jew  o 
Arragon,  or  the  Hebrew  Queen,”  is  idready  amongst  the 
things  that  were ;  and  those  who  siiw  it  not  when  it  was 
t>erformed  for  the  first  time,  on  Wednesday  evening 
have  now  lost  all  chance  of  ever  seeing  it,  for  never  w 
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it  be  performed  again.  The  praises  of  this  new  drama 
had  been  sung  and  said  in  so  many  quarters,  and  on  such 
nnarently  unquestionable  authority,  that  we  looked  on 
its  success  as  certain,  and  had  we  written  its  Prologue, 
should  have  committed  the  same  blunder  that  a  literary 
friend  of  ours  did  some  years  since  at  Drury-I.ane,  when 
he  predicted  long  life  and  popularity  to  a  comedy,  which 
was  most  deservedly  sent  to  the  right-about  the  same 
evening*  Put  our  reliance  on  Green-room  reports  is 
pow  shaken  for  ever ;  and  the  managers  most  richly  de¬ 
serve  to  lose  the  L.200  paid  on  account  nine  months 
ago,  for  accepting  a  piece  which  had  no  principle  of  vital- 
itv  about  it,  and,  as  an  acting  drama,  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  “  weary,  stale,  Hat,  and  unprolitable.”  that 
ever  was  enacted.  It  had  all  the  errors  of  ]VIr  Wade’s 
former  play  of  “  Woman’s  Love,”  without  the  slightest 
improvement  gained  from  what  proverbs  tell  us  teaches 
most  persons,  experience  ;  and  nothing  but  the  popula¬ 
rity  of  the  Kembles  kept  it  on  the  stage  for  one-thii*d  of 
the  long  three  hours  and  a  half  which  it  lasted.  Miss 
Kemble’s  character  of  Rachd  had,  tei^hnically  speaking, 
not  a  single  good  point  throughout,  and,  excepting  her 
three  new  dresses,  was  as  unattractive  as  could  be  ima¬ 
gined.  All  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  her 
father’s  Xavier,  were  still  worse.  Put  as,  in  spite  of 
puffs  preliminary,  collusive,  and  at  last,  direct,  a  crowd¬ 
ed  audience  very  properly  sent  “  the  Jew”  to  his  fate, 
there  we  leave  him,  perfectly  satisfied  that,  after  two 
such  failures,  Mr  Wade  will  never  write  a  successful 
play;  and  we  now  praise,  honestly  and  heartily,  Avhat  so 
amply  merits  it,  the  very  great  accuracy  and  costly 
splendour  of  all  the  new  scenery,  dresses,  and  decora¬ 
tions,  and  the  promptitude  and  good  taste  with  which 
the  management  withdrew  the  hissed  tragedy,  and  un¬ 
derlined  the  following  morning’s  bills  with  “  a  new 
play,  interspersed  with  music,  will  be  produced  next 
week.” 

Of  Covent- Garden’s  other  novelty,  Mr  Pocock’s  nau- 
.tical  melo-draina  of  the  “  131  ue  Anchor,”  we  are  equally 
unable  to  say  any  thing  very  laudatory,  since  it  is  un¬ 
questionably  one  of  the  worst  of  its  species  ;  and  so  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  complete  condemnation,  as  to  excite  our 
wonder,  how,  after  undergoing  the  usual  processes  of  read¬ 
ing,  copying,  and  rehearsing,  it  was  not  discovered  to  be 
a  very  silly  production.  Much  beautiful  scenery  has  also 
been  wasted  on  this  unfortunate  afterpiece. 

Drury-Lane  has  yet  produced  nothing  new  beyond  a 
very  stupid  dance,  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  ballet, 
under  the  astounding  title  of  “  Le  Romantique  Amour- 
eux,”  and  executed  by  a  very  second-rate  corjfs  de,  ballet. 
Macready  has  appeared  as  Viryiniusmui  Hamlet,  with  all 
his  former  talent,  alloyed  by  all  his  former  eccentricity; 
and  the  Jewish  songstress,  Miss  S.  Phillips,  like  her  rival 
vocalist.  Miss  Kmma  Romer,  at  the  other  house,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  acquisition.  IVIadame  Vestris,  having  scorn¬ 
fully  refused  the  terms  offered  her  by  both  the  large  es¬ 
tablishments,  goes  to  the  Tottenham-street  Theatre  in  a 
fortnight ;  and  Iluckstone’s  new  drama  of  “  The  Wreck 
Ashore,  or  a  Bridegroom  from  the  Sea,”  was  completely 
and  deservedly  successful  at  the  Adelphi,  on  Thursday 
last,  when  Alice,  the  {irincipal  female  character,  written 
for  Miss  Kelly,  was  admirably  sustained  by  Mrs  Yates, 
"'vho  was  most  elliciently  sujiported  by  all  the  other  per¬ 
formers.  Mr  Mathews  has  not  yet  appeared  this  season, 
but  will  not  be  absent  much  longer. 

Somerset. 


literary  chit-chat  and  varieties. 

Mr  D.  Grant  of  Aberdeen  is  about  to  publish  a  volume,  entitled, 
‘Ihe  Beauties  of  Modern  British  Poetry.”  It  is  arrange<l  up(3n 
plan  of  bringing  into  juxtaposition  the  particular  writings  of 
•fferent  authors  upon  the  same  subject,  and  thus  enabling  the 
^•ader  to  judge  of  the  respective  merits  of  each.  Thomas  M<x>re, 
who  saw  the  manuscript,  characterisee  it,  in  his  “  Life  of  Lord 
yron,”  as  ”  a  work  of  great  utility.’' 


A  Catechism  of  Phrenology,  illustrative  of  the  principles  of  that 
science,  by  a  Member  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh,  is 
announced.  Is  phrenology  still  alive  ? 

The  Daughter  of  Herodias,  a  tragedy,  by  Henry  Rich,  Esq.,  is  in 
the  press. 

Mr  Keightley,  tlie  author  of  the  **  Fairy  Mythology,”  and  also  of 
the  “  History  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  Greece,”  now  publish¬ 
ing  in  “  Constable’s  Miscellany,”  is  engaged  on  a  work  on  the 
Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  It  is  designed  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  universities,  and  will  supply,  it  is  hoped,  the  want  of 
a  proper  work  of  this  kind  in  our  literature. 

An  historical  romance,  entitled,  **  TheTuileries,”  and  connected 
with  the  epoch  of  the  French  Revolution,  Ace.,  is  announced  by  the 
authoress  of  “  Hungarian  Tales.” 

Mr  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  late  editor  of  the  CarlUle  Patriot,  at 
piesent  residing  in  Birmingham,  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  volume, 
to  be  entitled,  “  Lays  of  Palestine,  Lays  of  the  Heart,  and  other 
Poems.”  Air  Alackenzie  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  London 
Weekbf  Review,  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  the  Edinburgh  Lite^ 
rary  Journal,  and  many  other  perioilieals.  We  lielieve  his  volume 
will  be  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Thomas  Moore. 

The  Errors  of  Romanism  traced  to  their  origin  in  human  nature, 
by  II.  Whately,  D.  D.,  Principal  in  St  Alban’s  Hall,  Oxford,  is  an* 
nounced. 

The  Rev.  Adam  Blair,  of  Ferry-Port-on-Craig,  is  about  to  publish 
a  ”  History  of  the  Waldenses,  with  an  Introduction,  containing  a 
sketch  of  their  predecessors  in  Italy  and  France.”  The  work  will  be 
completed  in  two  vols.  8vo,  and  is  expected  to  contain  much  valuable 
information,  as  he  has  spent  about  seven  years  in  its  prejiaration. 

University  Commission. — A  meeting  of  this  body,  which,  it  was 
said  some  time  ago,  had  concluded  its  labours,  was  held  here  on  the 
15th  current,  convened,  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  the  chairman,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  recent  proceedings  at  the  instiillation 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  to  be  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  College. 
The  circumstance  of  the  Marquis  having  been  admitted  to  hisottice 
without  subscribing  the  Confession  of  Faith,  notwithstanding  of  the 
threat  of  the  Rev.  Dr  M‘Gill  at  the  election,  to  enforce  subscription 
when  the  installation  took  place,  has,  it  is  said,  induced  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  recommend  the  substitution  of  a  simpler  and  shorter 
formula  of  belief  than  the  exclusive  Calvinistic  Creed  at  present  re¬ 
quired  by  law  from  the  professors  and  otKce-beareis  of  our  national 
universities. 

Chit-chat  from  London. — It  is  understood  that  Messrs  Colburn 
and  Bentley  will  not  continue  the  Juvenile  Library,  which  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  rather  an  unfortunate  speculation. — Only  t;22  stu¬ 
dents,  and  these  almost  entirely  medical,  have  as  yet  entered  them¬ 
selves  for  the  ensuing  season  at  the  London  University. — Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Beechy  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  portrait  of  the  Queen. — The 
following  amusing  little  bit  of  satire  on  the  English  appears  in  the 
Examiner: — ”  The  Characteristic  Termination. — A  Chinese 
observer  remarks  that  the  lie  is  to  be  found  in  eonqKisition  with  all  the 
descriptions  of  periodical  writings  in  England,  as  expressive  of  the 
prevailing  practice.  There  are,  he  says,  the  day-lie  papers;  the  week- 
lie  papers;  the  month-lie  publications,  and  the  quarter- lie  reviews. 
He  asserts  that  incessantly,  instantly,  curiously,  magnilieently,  stu¬ 
pendously,  certainly,  surely,  &e.,  are  all  compounds  of  the  same 
word,  as  he  always  traces  the  lie  in  their  use,  and  finds  them  resol¬ 
vable  into  incessant  lie;  instant  lie;  curious  lie;  magnificent  lie;  stu¬ 
pendous  lie  ;  certain  lie  ;  sure  lie.  To  these  he  adds,  as  striking  ex¬ 
amples,  kingly  and  ministerially,  or,. as  he  writes  them,  the  king-lie 
and  ministerial-lie.  He  remarks  that  the  lie  is  the  grand  termina¬ 
tion  of  English  discourse:  and  conjectures  that  /wcmlacity  is  derived 
from  the  common  practice  of  men, — an  error  showing  at  least  his 
ignorance  of  Latin  and  the  origin  of  words,  however  right  he  may 
be  in  his  estimate  of  the  import  of  our  language.” 

Chit-Chat  from  Glasoovv'. — If  half  of  the  railways  to  Edinburgh 
— the  suspension  one  of  our  friend  Mr  Dick  included — that  are  at 
present  projected  be  carried  into  execution,  you  will  speedily  have 
all  Glasgow  in  Edinburgh  at  an  hour’s  notice.  We  are  threatened 
with  a  joint  stock  mania  of  as  rail  a  kind,  as  an  Irishman  would  say, 
as  ever  1 825  witnessed.  A  rail-road  is  projected  to  the  summit  of 
Ben-Nevis,  that  snow  and  ice  may  be  sent  down  to  us  from  thence 
during  the  dog  days. — The  new  play — ”  A  Legend  of  Carrick”— to 
whose  rehearsal  I  before  alluded,  was  completely,  and  indeed  de¬ 
servedly,  successful.  It  showed  considerable  talent,  and  indicated 
still  more. — Seymour  is  going  to  profane  his  house  with  an  exhibition 
of  sparrers ;  but  one  cannot  severely  blame  a  man  who  requires  to 
work  so  hard  to  make  all  ends  meet.  He  has  accepted  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  adaptation  of  the  thrilling  tale  Expiation,”  which  was  the 
gem  of  a  late  Number  of  Blackwood — prepared  by  Mr  John  Mackay 
Wilson,  who  has  also  sent  him  a  piece,  that,  if  well  got  up,  should 
have  a  run.  It  is  called  “  The  Roet’s  Progress,”  and  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  reality  about  its  incidents  and  characters. — William  Kennedy’s 
volume  has  come  among  us,  and,  unjioetical  as  we  are,  we  cannot 
get  enough  of  copies  to  supply  the  demand  for  them  among  his  nu¬ 
merous  admirers  and  friends  here.  W’e  still  reckon  him  as  one  of 
us,  and  arc  as  proud  of  his  success  as  if  he  were  so. — Mr  Bennet  has 
I  a  volume  of  ixjcins  in  the  press — not  the  Free  Press, — and  Mr  D. 
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Moore,  as  we  before  noticed,  is  about  to  appear  again  in  a  still  ad¬ 
vancing  stage  of  improvement. — The  season  for  parties,  and  espe¬ 
cially  musical  ones,  is  already  commenced.  Miss  Thomson,  Miss 
liindmarsh,  and  Mr  Webster,  are  in  full  operation,  teaching  our 
young  ladies  their  own  beautiful  art  of  song.  A  Mr  Scott  also,  from 
Armagh  Cathedral,  is  going  to  make  us  all  good  glee-singers ;  and 
Mr  M*Fadyen  is  to  bring  out  more  new  songs.— A  public  subscription 
has  been  set  on  foot  to  remove  all  embarrassments  from  our  valuable 
Mechanics’  Institution,  and  promises  to  succeed  in  this  desirable 
result— Our  George  IV.  Rowing  Club  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  his  Majesty’s  bargemen  on  the  river  Clyde. 

Chit-chat  from  Paisley,  Oct.  26th. — A  great  deal  of  literary 
news  cannot  be  expected  from  this  Manchester  of  Scotland,  as  Joseph 
Hume  called  it— the  emporium  of  cottons,  shawls,  carpets,  trim¬ 
mings,  &c.  Out  \tx\nQ\'p2i\  litterateur,  Mr  Motherwell,  has  emigra¬ 
ted  to  (Jlasgow,  where  he  has  set  himself  up  as  a  perfect  Edward 
Irving  in  jMditics— the  stern  champion  of  absolutism — the  decrier  of 
popular  privileges— and  the  determined  upholder  of  negro  slavery. 
Some  of  his  friends  here,  who  think  they  know  him  well,  consider 
there  is  more  of  Quixotry  than  sober  judgment  in  this,  mingled 
with  that  “  dour'*  spirit  which  makes  him  no  trimmer — no  comer 
end  goer — but  a  thorough  out  and  outer  in  the  principles  he  has 
espoused.  Since  the  demise  of  the  Paisley  Magazine,  which  was  so 
ably  edited  by  him  and  by  his  friend  Mr  Kennedy,  the  Paisley  press 
has  given  nothing  to  the  world  save,  perhaps,  a  sermon  or  two  by  our 
talented  and  industrious  townsman  the  Rev.  Dr  Burns.  His  last 
Eermon  on  the  Church  Establishment  of  Scotland,  lately  preached  at 
Irvine,  before  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  and  printed  at  the 
request  of  the  Synod,  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  soundness  of  its  ar¬ 
guments,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  they  are  maintained.  So 
long  as  our  establishment  possesses  ministers  so  worthy,  and  defend¬ 
ers  so  talented  and  zealous,  as  Dr  Burns,  she  has  not  much  to  fear 
from  the  rivalry  of  Dissenters. — Vour  notice  of  the  “  Arrow  and 
the  Rose,”  in  last  Journal,  has  given  much  pleasure  to  Mr  Kennedy’s 
acquaintances  in  Paisley,  who  cherish  him  in  warm  remembrance, 
and  who  consider  that  his  genius  and  talents  are  but  struggling  into 
that  fuller  blaze  which  will  yet  surround  them. — It  is  rumoured  that 
the  editorship  of  our  Advertiser  newspaper  either  has,  or  is  to  be, 
devolved  on  Mr  Hay,  of  the  firm  of  Neilson  and  Hay,  printers  here 
— a  gentleman  who  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  several  excellent 
articles  in  the  Paisley  Magazine,  and  particularly  of  the  nautical 
story  of  **  Sam  Spritsail.”  He  will  be  no  unworthy  successor  of 
Goldie,  Kennedy,  and  Motherwell.  Let  not  the  young  man  of  literary 
genius,  however  humble  in  birth — however  unknown  and  obscure— 
however  great  the  difliculties  he  is  surrounded  with,  despair.  Mr 
Hay’s  history  affords  an  encouraging  example  of  what  the  force  of 
native  unassisted  talent  can  do.— Sir  Willi.'.m  Jardine  was  here  a 
week  or  two  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  information  relative  to 
cur  illustrious  townsman,  Wilson,  the  Ornithologist,  a  new  edition 
of  whose  work  he  is  now  engaged  with,  and  to  which  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  Sir  William,  is  to  be  prefixed.  He  waited  on  several  of 
Wilson’s  old  acquaintances,  among  the  rest,  on  Mr  llooert  Lang,  well 
known  as  one  of  his  early  friends  and  most  enthusiastic  admirers. 
We  understand  that  Mr  P.  A.  Ramsay,  writer,  has  undertaken  to 
gather  all  the  information  which  can  possibly  be  gained  relative  to 
the  life  of  the  i>oet  before  he  went  to  America,  a  task  for  which  Mr 
Ramsay  is  naturally  well  (qualified,  and  which  he  will  go  about  w  ith 
zeal  and  spirit  We  trust  the  work  will  be  ex  cutei  in  a  style  that 
will  do  credit  not  only  to  Sir  William,  but  to  Scotland,  among 
whose  most  illustrious  sons  Wils^on  well  deserves  to  be  ranked. — The 
twenty-third  Session  of  our  Philosophical  Institution  is  to  be  com¬ 
menced  on  Monday  the  1st  of  November.  The  business  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  has  been  conducted  by  honorary  lecturers  for  several  win¬ 
ters  Kick,  on  account  of  the  discouraging  state  of  the  funds,  which 
coulil  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  professional  lecturer.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  lectures  have  necessarily  been  of  a  miscellaneous  de¬ 
scription.  This  Session  is  expected  to  l>e  well  attended;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  by  the  end  of  it  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
the  Society  will  be  free  of  debt,  and  potsessc-rs  of  an  elegant  hall,  an 
excellent  library,  and  most  valuable  chemical  and  philosophical  ap¬ 
paratus.  Among  the  lecturers  this  w  inter,  is  Mr  Atkinson  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  who  has  chosen  the  subject  of  the  Crusades.  Percy  has,  perse, 
done  much  in  the  cause  of  knowledge,  for  not  only  is  tlie  Paisley 
Institution  indebted  to  his  labours,  but  also  the  Johnston,  Baihcad, 
Niclston,  and  Kirkintulloch,  Mechanics’  Societies,  among  whom 
every  winter  he  goes,  like  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  and  illuminates 
on  some  subject  or  other. — Our  Theatre  is  shut  just  now  ;  and  I 
must  post|X)ne  saying  any  thing  regarding  it,  ns  well  as  our  ensuing 
winter  assemblies,  and  our  reform  societies,  till  some  other  oppor¬ 
tunity,  as  1  am  afraid  I  have  encroached  too  much  on  your  time  and 
patience. 

Chit-Chat  from  AnERDEKV. — Mr  Rattray  of  the  Aberdeen 
Academy  is  to  commence  here  a  popular  course  of  Lectures  upon 
Chtniistry,  on  the22d  November. — The  depot  companies  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  7hth  Highlanders,  for  some  time  past  stationed  in  our  barraexs, 
rcceiveil,  a  few  days  ago,  unex|>ccted  orders  to  inarch  to  Perth  at 
twenty-four  hours’ notice;  oneof  the  officers— Mr  Browne— ciimposetl 
on  the  occasion  a  very  pretty  little  poetical  piece,  wliich  appeared 


in  the  Aberdeen  Observer  of  the  22d  instant,  entitled  *'  Farewell 
Aberdeen.” — Mr  Ducrow’s  royal  amphitheatre  is  the  mighty  sou 
of  attraetion  to  crowds  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects. — The  Suspens'^*^ 
Bridge  over  the  river  Dee  at  the  Craiglug  is  to  be  opened  for  f 
passengers  on  the  1st  of  next  month  ;  the  city  of  “  Bon  Accord”  ri 
now  most  probably  extend  in  that  direction.  ^ 

Chit-Chat  from  Forres.— The  Forresians,  with  much  pubr 
spirit,  have  determined  that  the  new  bridge  over  the  Findhorn 
the  turnpike  road  leading  to  Nairn,  shall  be  rebuilt  near  Dalvv  ^ 
the  site  of  the  former  one  which  was  carried  away  by  the  riv^ 
during  the  memorable  flood  which  devastated  the  county  of  Mor 
and  adjoining  districts  in  August  1829 — A  beautiful  luminous  arch 
of  pure  white,  apparently  connected  with  the  Aurora  Borealis,  was 
seen  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  over  the  town  of  Forres,  the  Clun 
Hills,  Nelson’s  Monument,  and  the  surrounding  vicinity.— The  first 
Forres  Subscription  Ball  of  the  present  season  took  place  last  week 
in  St  Lawrence  Lodge,  when  a  numerous  and  respectable  companv 
were  present — The  subscription  set  a-going  by  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Elgin,  for  managing  the  Moray  Flood  Fund,  to  procure  the 
honorary  reward  of  silver  medals  to  the  Spey  and  Findhorn  boat- 
men,  on  account  of  their  gallant  exertions  during  the  great  flood  is 
nearly  filled  up.  The  medals  will  no  doubt  be  sported  with  honest 
pride  on  gala  days,  and  handed  down  by  sire  to  son. 

Chit-Chat  from  Elgin. — The  Misses  Isabella  and  Eliza  Baton 
gave  two  Vocal  Concerts  lately  in  our  Assembly  Rooms,  which  were 
numerously  and  respectably  attended. — Lossie  Green,  the  public 
bleaching- ground  and  promenade  of  our  citizens,  is  about  to  be  em¬ 
banked,  and  repaired  from  the  damage  sustained  by  the  major  and 
minor  floods  which  we  have  experienced  since  the  summer  of  1829, 
— A  Ueaiiing-Room  has  been  established  in  the  town  of  Burghead  — 
The  Morayshire  Coursing  Club  met  at  Elgin  on  the  26th.— Isaac 
Samuels,  a  Jew,  of  eighty-three  years  of  age,  and  a  native  of  Pader- 
born,  who  has  for  nearly  half  a  century  been  known  as  an  itinerant 
dealer  in  hardware,  spectacles,  &c.  between  Elgin  and  Inverness, 
was  on  Sunday  last  baptized  by  the  Christian  name  of  William,  in 
the  Vestry  of  the  Church  of  Elgin,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Walker,— The 
Subscription  for  the  Eluin  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  continues  to  in¬ 
crease; — in  no  part  of  the  world,  indeed,  is  the  genuine  ”  Amor 
Patrim”  more  truly  evinced,  than  in  the  good  town  of  Elgin,  and 
county  of  Moray. 

Chit-Chat  from  Caithness — Wick,  Oct.  22. — The  Caithness 
Hunt  met  last  week,— the  cup  for  greyhounds  was  gained  by  Mr 
Guthrie  of  Scotscalder,  and  the  prize  for  pups  by  Mr  Reid  of  Suther¬ 
land. — The  Wick  election  dinner  passed  over  wdthout  the  usual  ac¬ 
companiment  of  broken  heads,  a  signal  proof  that  the  schoolmaster 
is  abroad. — Jamie  Mullender,  with  his  corps  dr aviatique,  has  com¬ 
menced  the  winter  campaign  in  the  Theatre- Royal,  (an  old  barrel 
loft,)  and  takes  from  four  to  five  pounds  sterling  a-night !  Play¬ 
going  is  not  fashionable  this  season,  it  has  been  denounced  ex-cathe- 
drj,  and  we  obey. — The  perpetual  motion  is  at  last  discovered  by 
Mr  Henry  Horne,  house  carpenter,  who  received  the  revelation  do¬ 
zing  on  his  bench  after  dinner.  He  proceeds  to  London  forthwith, 
to  return,  as  he  says.  Sir  Henry  Horne.  Horne  is, a  poet,  and  sings 
a  good  song  of  his  own  compositicn. — Our  newsroom  does  well;  we 
have  tliree  London  daily  jiapers,  the  Examiner,  and  most  of  the 
good  provincials, — the  two  great  reviews,  (which  are  seldom  cut  iq*,) 
Llack'iuood  and  the  'Sew  Monthly.  Blackwood  was  objected  to  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  on  the  score  of  immorality,  and,  after  a  struggle 
on  the  part  of  his  friends,  got  a  year  to  repent, — it  is  thought  thatuo 
syiiqitoms  as  yet  have  appeared.  Of  late  we  have  got  the  Liter aiy 
Journal,  which  is  read  because  it  is  short,  clever,  and  amusing,— 
but  we  have  begun  to  suspect  its  veracity,  since  an  account  of  a 
voyage  to  the  moon,  whicii  our  scientific  folks  agree  in  declaring  to 
be  impossible  in  aerostation,  and  our  theologians,  to  be  most  hetero¬ 
dox  ii.  sentiment. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — W'estmacott  has  raised  an  action  of  damages 
against  Charles  Kemble,  for  his  late  assault.  As  far  as  wccaii  judge, 
it  certainly  appears  that  Kemble  has  acted  precipitately  and  unad¬ 
visedly. — We  have  nothing  to  communicate  concerning  the  London 
Drama,  that  will  not  be  found  in  a  previous  page.— Catalaiii  hi^s 
finally  fixed  her  residence  in  Florence,  with  the  declared  intention 
of  remainining  there  during  her  life. — Among  other  performers 
whom  we  are  to  have  at  the  Theatre-Royal  here  during  the  season, 
is  Young,  who  will  visit  us  to  take  his  final  leave  of  the  Edinburg 
audience  previous  to  his  retiring  from  the  sUigc  altogether.  The 
prices  of  admission  for  this  season  are  not  yet  fiiialiy  determined  un» 
but  it  is  likely  they  will  be  considerably  reduced,  which  will  be,  at 
all  events,  a  popular  measure. — Mr  Bass,  of  tiie  Caledonian  rheaue. 
took  his  farewell  benefit  a  few  evenings  ago ;  he  has  not  found  t  e 
speculation  a  very  profitable  one. — Miss  Jarii.an,  Mackay,  and  ar 
ton,  terminated,  on  Wednesday  last,  a  very  successful  engageintn 
at  Dumfries,  wiiere  the  two  first,  iu  paiticular,  are  especial 
ites. — Kean  is  at  present  residing  at  Itothesay,  for  the  beueflt  o  R* 
health,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  his  intended  viait  to  America,  n<) 
withstanding  his  ceremonious  leave-taking  of  the  Enghsh  pub  ic 
the  Italian  Ojrera-house,  a  few  months  ago.  If  he  proi>osc»s 
ing  to  the  stage  in  this  country,  wc*  tiu&t  our  manager  will  sccuic 
him  for  a  furiniglu. 
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TO  OUa  READERS. 

announced ,  some  time  ago,  our  intention  of  altering  the  shape 
d  enlarging  the  size  of  the  Litkrary  Journal  ;  and  we  had  a 
siderable  nnmher  of  specimens  of  the  new  quarto  size  printed  and 
^r^lated  among  publishers  and  others,  expecting  to  find  them 
well  pleased  with  the  intended  improvement.  Instead  of  this,  how¬ 
ever  we  have  received  so  many  strong  remonstrances  from  all 
uarters  against  the  proposed  change,  as  tending  to  destroy  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  our  work,  and  to  make  it  more  unwieldy  and  heavy, 
that  we  have  at  length,  although,  we  confess,  with  reluctance,  seen 
the  propriety  of  abandoning  our  plan.  The  great  success  which  has 
all  along  attended  our  labours,  made  us  anxious  to  prove  to  the 
Dublic  that  we  were  not  unworthy  of  the  favour  shown  to  us  :  but 
it  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  we  can  do  this  best  by  going 
on  exactly  as  we  have  done  hitherto.  The  Journal,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  has  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  country  :  and  people  are  na¬ 
turally  enough  unwilling  to  see  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  can  only  pledge  ourselves  to  increase  our 
exertions  for  the  gratification  of  our  numerous  readers  during  the 
ensuing  season,  and  to  present  them  with  Double  Numbers  as  often 
as  the  interest  of  our  literary  materials  may  seem  to  call  for  them. 

The  engraving  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  from  Watson  Gordon’s 
admirable  picture,  will  form  the  frontispiece  to  the  present  vo¬ 
lume. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our  reviews  of  Cooper’s  new  novel,  the  **  Water  Witch,”  and  also 
ofHazlitt’s  **  Life  of  Napoleon,”  are  unavoidably  postponed  till  next 
Saturday — Notices  of  the  Souvenir,  theNcfc  Year's  Gift,  the  For^fet- 
m-'Sot,  and  the  Juvenile  Forget- me-Xot,  all  of  which  Annuals  are 
on  our  table,  are  also  unavoidably  postponed. 

The  paper  on  the  **  Sacred  Animals  of  Egypt,”  shall  have  a  place. 
— “  The  Flower  of  the  Forest”  contains  some  good  writing,  but  has 
been  rather  hastily  composed. — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again  from 
”  D.  S.”  of  Ultima  Tliule. — Recollections  of  a  Parsonage”  is  in 
types. 

“Weep  not  for  Her,”  by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  in  our  next. — 
“The  Poet’s  Death  Song,”  by  **  H.  S.”  of  Inverkeithing,  bears 
traces  of  much  poetical  feeling,  but  is  unequal. —  \  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  verses  entitled  **  Autumn,  a  Fragment” — “  My  Love 
is  aye  to  me” — Moonlight” — **  To  Fading  Flowers” — **  To  my 
Son”—**  I  Saw” — and  **  Lines,”  by  **  R.”— **  Vox  Populi,”  from 
Dunbar,  is  clever,  but  too  democratical  for  our  taste. — **  The  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Prospect”  is  inadmissible. 

The  anecdote  of  Robert  Burns  which  appeared  in  our  last,  is 
quoted  in  the  Scotsman  of  Wednesday  from  the  Dumfries  Courier, 
where  we  do  not  find  it  has  yet  been.  This  is  scarcely  fair,  but 
must  have  arisen  from  some  mistake. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 
FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  LANGUAGES. 
JJRS  SIMSON  (late  Mademoiselle  C.  Grandeaii) 

begs  to  announce  that  she  has  resumed  TE  VC  MING,  both 
Pnvately  and  in  Classes. 

A  Class  for  BEGINNERS  in  ITALIAN  will  br 
openetl  on  Tuesday  2d  of  November,  from  12  to  1 ;  and  one  for 
beginners  in  FRENCH  on  the  same  day,  from  1  to  2. 

Class  for  GOVERNKSSES,  on  Saturdays,  from  2 

to  5, 

Terms  may  be  known  by  applying  at  the  shops  of  Mr  Rorkrt 
“JLler,  bookseller,  92,  Prince’s  Street;  Mr  Alkx.  Hill,  book- 
^rwt^^*  Ihince’s  Street;  and  Mr  Wilson,  bookseller,  11,  George 

17,  Dt^ndas  Street, 

_ Oct.  25,  18.50. _ _ 

IT.VLIAN  language  AND  LITERATURE. 
BUGNI,  from  TUSC.VNY,  liaviii"  now  re- 

in  t  health,  begs  to  announce  that  he  intends  return- 

to  Edinburgh,  to  resume  Te'’ching  as  formerly.  He  purposes 
J^mencing  to  Teach,  both  PRIVATELY  and  in  CLASSES,  on 
tonday,  the  15th  of  November  next. 

’Terms  moderate. 

Applications  may  be  made,  in  the  meantime,  for  Hours,  &c.  &c., 
«  Wo.  82,  George  Street. 

the  desire  of  several  of  his  old  Friends,  will  give  a  Ma- 
'nee  of  ITALIAN  READINGS  and  RECITATIONS,  at  the 
One  o’clock  Saturday,  the  20th  November,  at  Half-past 

Admission  gratis. 


EDINBURGH  PROFESSIONAL  So¬ 
ciety’’  OF  MUSICIANS  respectfully  announce  their  inten*  * 
tion  of  giving 

FOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  CONCERTS 

during  the  ensuing  Season. 

The  Committee  respectfully  request  that  those  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men  who  are  desirous  of  Subscribing,  will  be  so  kind  ns  insert  tlieif 
names  in  the  Subscription  Li'sts  as  early  as  possible,  that  they  may 
have  sufficient  time  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying 
on  these  Concerts  on  the  same  scale  as  formerly. 

Subscriptions,  One  Guinea  each,  entitling  the  Subscriber  to  Four 
Tickets. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

JAMES  DEWAR,  Secretary. 

24.  Dundns  Street, 

25rh  Oct.  1850. 

Subscription  Lists  will  be  found  at  the  Music  Shops  and  Book¬ 
sellers. 

INI  U  S  I  C. 

j^JRS  and  MISS  ORME  boe^  to  annoiinco,  tbat 

they  have  resumed  their  instructions  on  the  PIANO-FORTE, 
the  GUITAR,  and  in  SINGING. 

No.  75»  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

ENCYCLOP.EDIA  BRITANNIC.V. 

qnHE  EIGHTH  PART  is  Published  THIS  DAY, 

Price  Six  Shillings. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  Di>sertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical 
Philosophy,  was  concluded  in  Part  VII.  The  present  Part  contains 
a  portion  of  Professor  Playfair’s  Dissertation  on  Maihematical  and 
Physical  Science,  and  a  continuation  of  the  same  subject  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leslie  will  commence  in  Part  IX. 

I  The  Editor  receives  the  support  of  the  former  contributors  to  the 
!  Supplement,  which  is  embodied  in  the  present  edition.  All  the 
articles  are  thoroughly  revised  ;  many  of  them  entirely  re-written. 
The  paper,  typography,  and  embellishments,  are  of  the  first  order, 
while  the  great  reduction  of  price  renders  the  present  edition  of  the 
Encyc1opa}dia  Britannica  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most  correct 
and  beautiful,  which  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public. 

Printed  for  Adam  Black,  FMinburgh :  Simpkin  and  Marshall; 
Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co.;  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.; 
and  Jennings  and  Chaplin,  London. 

NEW  COMIC  ANNUAL. 

This  day  is  published. 

Price  12s.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  and  illustrated  with  ninety- 
seven  beautiful  engravings  on  wood, 

THE  NEW  COMIC  ANNUAL, 

For  18.31. 

'*  It  is  from  first  to  last  a  budget  of  drolleries— full  of  punx.  cu¬ 
rious  conceits,  witticisms,  satires,  &c.,  in  prose  and  verse.” — Belt's 
Dispatch. 

“  The  dedication,  preface,  contents,  plates— all  arc  good.” — Edin^ 
hurph  Literary  Journal. 

“  The  Ileai^  and  Tail  pieces  are  extremely  humorous,  as  well  as 
abundant,  and  the  whole  volume  is  replete  with  fun,” — BeWs  Life  in 

Lomlotu 

London  :  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  fi.l,  St  Paul’s  Churchyard; 
and  sold  also  by  Messrs  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  IMace, 
Edinburgh. 

Where  may  be  had, 

A  new  edition  of  Whims  and  Oddities,  Second  Scries, 

By  Tho.mas  Hood,  price  10s.  Cd, 

Just  published. 

By  R.  ACKERMANN,  96,  Strand,  London, 
a  new  annual,  entitled 

THE  HUMOURIST, 

By  W.  tl.  HABRISOV,  Esq. 

Author  of  “  Tales  ok  a  Physici.an,”  tVc. 

Illustrated  by  Fifty  Wood  Engravings,  exclusive  of  numerous  Vig¬ 
nettes,  from  Drawings  by  the  latc  Tho.mas  Rowland.son. 

This  volume  is  handsomely  printed  in  post  Svo,  price  12s.  bound 
in  morocco. 

Also, 

FORGET  ME  NOT  for  Ift.SI,  containing  nearly 
400  pages  of  Letter-pres«,  consi.sting  of  between  .Sixty  and  Seventy 
articles  in  prose  and  verse,  by  the  most  eminewt  popular  writers  of 
lM)th  sexes,  emliellished  by  fourteen  exquisitely  finisheil  Engravings 
on  steel,  executed  after  designs  by  eminent  painters.  Price  12s. 

Also, 

ACKERMANVS  JUVENILE  FORGET  ME 

NOT  for  1S51,  embellished  by  Ten  Engravings  on  Steel  by  eminent 
Arti>ts.  The  universal  commendation^  of  the  public  press,  and  the 
sale  of  a  large  impression  of  the  first  Volume,  attest  the  strong  claims 
of  this  work  to  the  notice  of  parents,  guardians,  teachers,  and  the 
friends  of  youth  of  both  sexes,  who  wish  to  put  into  their  handa 
an  elegant  Miscellany,  expressly  adapted  to  their  age  and  capacity, 
and  conducive  alike  to  moral  improvement  and  pleasing  instruction^ 
Price  8s. 
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Published  this  day, 

In  small  8vo,  containing  421  pages,  price  5s.  in  cloth  boards,  illus¬ 
trate  by  a  Chart,  and  18  Engravings  by  Branstoo, 

I.  OP  THK 

EDINBURGH  CABINET  LIBRARY, 

Dedicated,  by  Permission, 

To  JOHN  B  ARROW,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

One  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty  : 

RR  INGA 

IVARRATIVE  of  DISCOVERY  and  ADVEN- 

TURE  in  the  POLAR  SEAS  and  REGIONS:  with  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  their  Climate,  Geology,  and  Natural  History  ;  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Whalk  Fishery. 

By  PROFESSOR  LESLIE.  PROFESSOR  JAMESON,  and 
HUGH  MURRAY,  Esq.  F.R.S.E. 


On  the  1st  of  December  will  be  published. 

No.  11. 

NARRATIVE  of  DISCOVERY  and  ADVEN¬ 
TURE  in  AFRICA,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time  : 
with  Illustrations  of  the  Geology,  Natural  History,  (Sec.  In  One 
Volume. 

***  The  diflferent  Departments  of  this  Work  will  be  written  by 
Distinguished  Literary  Individuals.  It  will  also  contain  a  correct 
Map  of  Africa,  and  Plans  of  the  Routes  of  Park,  and  of  Denham 
and  Clapjierton  ;  together  with  15  elegant  Engravings  by  Branstont 
illustrative  of  the  Scenery,  Natural  History,  Costume  of  the  Inha¬ 
bitants,  &c. 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  and  Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  London. 


DYMOCK’S  VIRGIL. 


This  day  is  published,  ISmo,  price  3s.  6d.  bound, 

pUBLlI  VIRGILII  MARONIS  OPERA.  Cura 

JOANNIS  DyMOCK. 

Edinburgi:  Typis  Academicis.  Veneunt  apud  Bell  et  Brad- 
FUTK,  et  Stirling  et  Kennky,  Edinburgi;  et  G.  Cowie  et  Soc., 
Londoni. 

*♦*  This  edition  has  the  advantage  of  a  metrical  Key,  ‘*Clavis 
Metrico-Virgiliana  in  Graliam  Tyronuin  concinnata,”  and  also  a 
copious  Historical  and  Geographical  Index  in  English. 

The  same  book  without  the  Index,  price  3s.  bound. 

Where  also  may  be  had, 

DYMOCK’S  (LESAR,  12ino— OVID,  ISmo— 

L1VV%  12mo— RUDIMENTS,  12mo. 


THE  IRIS. 


This  day  is  published. 

Price  126.,  or  on  a  fine  demy  paper,  with  India  proof  impressions  of 
'  the  plates,  price  24s., 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

THE  IRIS, 

A  RKLIGIOI  S  AM)  LITERARY  OFFERING. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  THOMAS  DALE.  M.A. 

The  same  pure  morality  and  religious  tendency  which  obtained  for 
the  preceding  number  of  the  Iris  so  large  a  share  of  popularity,  will 
again  lie  found  in  the  present  volume;  and  in  order  to  give  more 
variety  to  the  embellishments,  religious  subjects  have  been  selected 
and  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  the  art,  from  modern  as  well  as 
ancient  masters,  among  whom  are  Rembrandt,  Titian,  Carlo  Dolci, 
Reynolds,  West,  Lawrence/  &c, 

London :  Publi.shed  by  S.  Low,  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  and 
Hurst,  (’hanck,  and  Co.  St  Paul’s  Church- Yard  ;  and  sold  also  by 
Hk.vrv  Constable,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. 


ELEGANT  HOLIDAY  PRESENT. 

^HE  CHILD’S  OWN  BOOK,  illustrated  by 

nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings. 

“  Here,  then,  O  ye  little  and  great  readers,  is  a  delightful  large. 
little  book,  square,  plump,  capitally  well  printed,  most  abundantly 
adorned,  a  ‘  picture’  (so  to  speak)  almost  in  every  page,  the  pages 
SIX  hundred  and  thirty  in  numlier,  and  the  pictures  let  into  the  text, 
as  who  should  say  *  And  here  it  is  !’  What  a  book  to  see  brought 
home  by  one’s  lather  !  (We  should  like  to  have  a  father  on  pur|X)se, 
U*n  feet  high.)  What  a  book  to  put  under  one’s  pillow,  or  read  in  a 
garden  or  in  a  dmir-way,  at  the  same  time  eating  an  apple  !  How 
Shenstone,  when  he  was  little  Sheiistone,  and  went  to  school  to  his 
own  *  School- mistress,*  would  have  loved  it !  How  Shakspeare  would 
have  read  it,  and  perhaps  made  another  play  out  of  one  of  the  sto 
ric8  !  If  you  do  not  all  have  it  directly,  you  or  your  father  must  be 
very  poor ;  but  you  will.  To  ‘  look  over  the  pictures’  alone  is  a  treat ; 
but  stories  and  pictures  together,  to  use  a  saying  of  one  of  your 
greatest  fellow-children,  are  perfc-ct  ‘  nuts  and  cheesecakes.’  We  s(  e 
you  all  rca<ling  it  to-morrow  morning,  young  and  old.  The  little 
Princes*  has  or  e  (sent  by  the  publisher,  according  to  this  our  license) ; 
and  Mr  Rogers,  old  in  years  and  ever  young  in  botiks,  regrets  only 
that  the  pictures  are  not  by  Mr  Stothard.  They  are  very  good  how¬ 
ever,  and  very  cleverly  done ;  not  in  the  confused,  hairy  style  of 
some  late  woo<i  cuts:  and  above  all,  there  is  plenty  of  them.’*— 
Toiler,  Sept  6,  183'‘. 

London:  Alfred  Miller,  (late  Marsh  and  Miller,)  137,  Oxford 
Street ;  and  Messrs  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 


FINE  ARTS. 

THE  CLASSES  for  DRAWING  and  PAINT 

ING  at  the  EDINBURGH  DRAWING  INSTITUTION  10 
HILL  STREET,  Opened  for  the  Session  on  the  1st  instant.  Man  * 
valuable  additions  have  lately  been  made  to  the  extensive  Collects 
of  Casts  and  Examples  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

masters. 

Mr  GEO.  SIMSON,  S.A. 

Mr  BOBERT  GIBB,  S.A. 

ASSISTANT- master. 

Mr  DAVID  SIMSON. 

The  terms,  which  are  very  moderate,  and  hours  of  teaching  mav 
be  learned  by  applying  at  the  Institution,  or  to  ^ 

H.  G.  WATSON,  Secretarv. 

52,  Albany  Street 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY,  No.  II. 

Beautifully  printed  in  small  8vo,  with  map,  price  5s. 

the  HISTORY  of  the  BIBLE.  By  the  Rev. 

G.  R.  GLEIG,  M.A.  M.R.S.L.  &c.  Forming  the  Second 
Volume  of  the  National  Library. 

“  An  able  Manual  of  Scripture  History.” — Literary  Gazette, 

No.  I.  contains  the  LIFE  of  BYRON,  by  JOHN 

GALT,  Esq.  with  plates,  complete  in  a  single  volume,  price  5s. 

No.  "ill.,  comprising  the  HISTORY  of  CIIE- 
MISTRY,  by  THOMAS  THOMSON,  Esq.  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  Pro- 
fessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  embellished  with 
a  portrait  of  Dr  Black,  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  November. 

No.  IV.,containmgtheHLSTORYofCHIVALHY, 

by  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  Esq.  Author  of  “  De  L’Orme,”  “  Darnley,” 
“  Richelieu,”  <&c.,  with  plates,  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  December. 

Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London;  and  Bell 
and  Bradfute,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


SIR  WILLIAM  JARDINE’S  EDITION 
OF  WILSON’S  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY. 

In  the  Press,  and  speedily  will  be  published,  in  3  large  vols.  demy 
8vo,  with  upwards  of  One  Hundred  highly -finished  Coloured  En¬ 
gravings, 

A  MERIC  AN  ORNITHOLOGY ;  or,  Tlie  Natu- 

RAL  History  of  the  Birds  of  the  United  States. 

By  ALEXANDER  WILSON. 

Together  with  the 

Natural  History  of  the  Birds  inhabiting  the  United 
States,  not  given  by  Wilson. 

By  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte. 

To  which  will  be  added, 

A  Biographical  Memoir  of  Wilson,  compiled  from  numerous 
Unpublished  Letters,  and  other  Authentic  Documents  furnished  by 
his  Friends  in  this  country,  and  in  America ;  an  Enumeration  and 
Description  of  the  newly  discovered  species,  not  included  in  the 
original  work.  Copious  Notes,  and  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Co¬ 
loured  Engravings,  from  original  drawings  taken  from  nature, 

By  SIR  WILLI  AM  JARDINE,  Baronet,  F.R.S.E., 

F.L.S.,  M.W.S.,  &c.  kc. 

Author  of  “  Illustrations  of  Ornithology,”  &c. 


The  Publishers,  in  announcing  an  improved  British  edition  ofthe 
aliove  Works,  feel  gratified  in  having  it  in  their  power  speedily  to  lay 
before  the  public,  at  a  very  moderate  price,  two  of  the  mi  st  splendid 
and  interesting  production?  that  have  issued  from  the  press  of  any 
country,  and  which  confer  immortal  honour  on  the  spirit  and  scien¬ 
tific  enterprise  by  which  the  infancy  of  the  United  States  is  so  proud¬ 
ly  distinguished.  As  works  illustrative  of  this  particular  department 
of  Natural  History,  they  stand  unrivalled.  The  habits  of  the  Feathered 
Tribes,  combined  with  the  domestic  history  of  thecounti  y  by  narra¬ 
tives  replete  with  anecdote  and  topographical  details,  bring  the  reader 
not  only  into  personal  contact  with  the  inhabitants,  but  introduce 
him  successively  to  the  firesides  of  the  hardy  citizens  scattered 
throughout  the  vast  forests  and  prairies  of  a  remarkable  portion  of  the 
New  World ;  — forming  together  perhaps  one  of  the  most  del ighttul 
and  popular  scientific  works  in  the  English  language. 

Stirling  and  Kenney,  an!  Daniel  Lizars,  Edinburgh;  and 
Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Arnot,  London. 


IMl’ORTAN'T  TO  DIVINES,  STUDENTS, 
(5300  AIITICLES.) 

Just  published,  price  2s.  fid. 

RICHARD  BAYNES’S  CATALOGUE  of  an 

Extensive  Collection  of  Books,  in  Theology,  English  and  Fo¬ 
reign,  including  a  rare  assemblage  of  the  Works  of  the  mosteininent 
Reformers,  Puritans,  and  other  Divines  with  a  large  and  choice  hM 
of  Sermons,  English  and  French,  many  very  scarce,  the  wholecom- 
prehending  four  valuable  Libraries  of  eminent  Divines  dcceastd;  on 
sale  at  the  very  low  Prices  affixed,  by  R.  Baynes,  28,  Paternoster 
Row,  London. 

Applications  should  be  early,  on  account  of  the  numerous  enqui¬ 
ries,  and  the  scarcity  of  many  of  the  works. 

May  be  had  in  Edinburgh  of  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Adam  Black, 
and  Waugh  and  Innrs. 

R.  BAYNES  has  lately  published, 

A  romplete  Edition  of  the  Rev.  Dr  .JOHN  ^ 

WORKS,  in  21  vols.  8vo,  price  L,12,  12s.  boards. 
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TO  BOOKSELLERS,  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS,  AND  OTHERS. 


This  day  is  published,  price  Ss.  bound, 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF 

oRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC  SIMPLIFIED. 

X  Intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Counting-House.  Com- 
•  nff  all  the  Rules  necessary  for  Merchants*  Accounts  or  Mercan- 
^i'*Practice,  and  a  considerable  number  of  those  given  by  former 
V  ters  now  diminished,  by  combining  them  with  the  Rules  to  which 
more  properly  belong :  the  Examples  and  Exercises  deduced 
/  m  Real  Business ;  with  the  most  Simple  and  Concise  Methods  of 
rTiilatingt  and  Answers  to  all  the  Exercises.  With  an  APPEN  DIX, 
'  ntaining  such  Rules  as  are  not  directly  applicable  to  Business  in 
ral,  and  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures,  with  Rules  for  Redu- 
those  formerly  u.sed  into  the  Imperial  Standard,  and  conversely. 
^  IN  THE  FORM  OF  QUESTION  AND  ANSWER. 
Arranged  on  a  New  and  Improved  Plan,  adapted  to  Counting- 
Houses,  Schools,  and  Private  Tuition. 

By  C.  MORRISON,  Accountant,  Glasgow, 

Author  of  **  A  Complete  System  of  Practical  Book-keeping,”  dec. 

Stirling  and  Kenney,  Edinburgh;  Whittaker,  Treacher, 
and  Arnot,  London  ;  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 

Of  whom  may  be  had. 

In  one  volume  8vo,  8s.  half  bound,  or  in  cloth, 

A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  of  PRACTICAL 

BOOK-KEEPING.  Applicable  to  all  kinds  of  Business.  Exempli¬ 
fied  in  Five  Sets  of  Books,  of  Individual  and  Partnership  Concerns  ; 
arranged  by  Single  Entry,  Double  Entry,  in  present  practice,  and  a 
fKW  method  of  Double  Entry  by  Shis^lCi  which  obtains  the  same  result 
by  Two  Entries  as  the  present  practice  by  Four  ;  with  a  comparison 
(if  these  Methods.  And  an  APPENDIX,  containing  Queries  and 
Answers  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Boi»k-keeping,  on  Mer¬ 
chants’  Accounts,  and  on  the  Nature  and  Negotiation  of  Inland  and 
Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange;  with  numerous  Exerci.ses  under  each 
head  for  practice.  To  which  are  added,  a  Series  of  Letters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Sets,  and  an  Explanation  of  Commercial  Terms. 
With  Engraved  Foims  of  the  various  Acc>)unts  which  occur  in  Busi¬ 
ness*  Designed  for  Schools  and  Counting-Houses. 

By  C.  MORRISON,  Accountant,  Glasgow. 

Fourth  Edition,  with  valuable  Improvements. 
^commended  by  eminent  Accountants  and  Masters  of  Academies, 


This  day  is  published, 

21rao,  neatly  done  up  in  boards,  2s.  6d.,  or  in  a  case,  gilt 
edges,  4s.  6d. 

fJOYLE  MADE  FAMILIAR  ;  containing:  an  ac¬ 
curate  description  of  Whist,  Quadrille,  Piquet,  Quinze,  Vignt- 
un,  Cassino,  Put,  All-Fours,  Pope  Joan,  Thirty-one,  Brag,  Com¬ 
merce,  Earl  of  Coventry,  Lausquenet,  Loo,  Ecarte,  Cribhage,  Five 
and  Ten,  Pharo,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Matrimony,  Reversis,  Connexions, 
Speculation,  Snip-Snap-Snoreim,  Boston,  Catch  the  Ten,  Commit, 
Lift  Smoke,  Lottery. 

WITH  THE  RULES  AND  PRACTICE, 

As  admitted  by  the  most  Fashionable  Establishments  in  the  United 

Kingdom. 

By  EIDRAH  TREBOR,  Esq. 

Published  by  Stirling  and  Kenney,  Edinburgh;  and  Simpkin 
ind  Marshall,  London. 

*♦*  In  this  Edition,  an  attempt  has  been  made — successfully,  it 
^confidently  hoped — to  incorporate  the  Reading  made  Easy” ‘with 
the  “  Grammar”  and  “  Philosophy”  of  Cards — in  other  words,  to 
give  such  a  plain  and  perspicuous  description  of  each  Game,  from 
the  cutting  for  deal  to  scoring  the  last  point,  as  will  enable  the 
PCTson  who  never  saw  a  pack  of  Cards,  by  perusing  the  three  or 
i-)ur  prefatory  pages,  and  the  treatise  on  thetJame  he  wishes  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  knowledge  of,  to  understand  its  principles,  and,  with  a  little 
practice,  to  play  it  well. 

^’^niher  of  new  Games,  never  before  published,  have  been  in- 
»ertw  in  the  present  Edition,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
«a8nionable  Game  of  Ecarte,  freely  translated  from  the  Frem  h 
rreatue,  with  “Catch  the  Ten.”  or  Scotch  Whist,  and  the  Iri.'^h 
uameof  “Five and  Ten  ;”  besides  several  new  Round  Games,  and 
vaneiies  of  some  of  the  old  ones. 


ARROL’S  CORDERY. 


This  day  is  published,  price  2s.  6d.  bound, 

MATURINI  CORDEllil  COLLOQL'IORITM 

rxp  JJ^ENTURI  A  SEl.Et’TA;  or,  a  Select  (’entury  of  M.  (’OR- 
iwv -w’  ^'^LLOQUIF.S,  with  an  English  Translation,  as  literal  as 
risible,  and  a  large  Vticabulary. 

^Edinburgh:  Published  by  .Stirling  and  Kenney,  46,  George 
*-irfet;  and  Whittaker  and  Co.,  London. 

.  •*  The  advantages  of  Mr  ArroTs  arrangement  over  that  of  every 
has  lieen  long  acknowledge  i.  In  this  edition,  Mr  Christison 
revised  the  whole  with  great  care  ;  the  quantity  has  l>een  marked 
roughout  the  Rook,  as  well  as  in  the  V<M!ab;ilary.  The  English 
^  «ni,iation  has  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Book,  by  which 
the  pupil  may  with  advantage  coiiault  it,  without  its  lieing 
'  ^**irally  under  his  eye  as  heretofore.  A  few  necessary  abbrevi.i- 
immediately  before  the  Vocabulary,  ought  to  be  con- 


Just  published. 

Neatly  done  up  in  boards,  with  Vignette  and  Frontispiece, 

24mo,  2s.  6d. 

qpHE  SEASONS  and  CASTLE  of  INDOLENCE. 

By  James  Thomson,  with  NOTES,  original  and  selected;  to 
which  is  prefixed,  the  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D. 

Published  by  Stirling. and  Kenney,  Edinburgh;  and  Whit¬ 
taker  and  Co.,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

The  Notes  were  originally  compiled  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Bitchan,  and  the  late  Charles  Stewart,  and  afterwards  revised, 
and  some  additions  made  to  them,  by  the  late  Robert  Anderson, 

M.D. 


This  day  is  published. 

In  demy  12mo,  price  2s.  fid.  bound, 

nrilE  JUVENILE  ELOCUTIONIST,  comprised 

in  a  Series  of  Exercises  in  Prose  and  Verse  ;  to  which  are  pre¬ 
fixed  an  outline  of  the  Science  of  Elocution,  and  to  each  lesson  is 
prefixed  a  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Vocabulary. 

By  J.  H.  HINDM  ARSH, 

Teacher  of  Elocution,  Perth  Academy. 

Edinburgh:  I^rinted  for  Stirling  and  Kenney,  46,  George 
Street,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Where  also  may  be  had, 

1.  The  RIIF/rORICAL  RK  A  HER  ;  consisting  of 
Choice  Specimens  in  Oratorical  Composition,  in  Prose  and  Verse  ; 
to  which  are  prefixed,  Mr  W'alker’s  Rules  on  Elocution,  pointing  out 
the  PaiLscs,  Emjihasis,  and  Inflections,  suitable  to  every  variety  of 
Sentences,  illustrated  by  Apposite  Examples.  By  J.  H.  Hind- 
marsh,  Tcc'cher  of  Elocution.  Second  Edition.  Delcctando  pari- 
tenjue  monendo. — Hor.  12ino,  6s.  bound. 

2.  SCOTTS  LESSONS  in  ELOCUTION,  cor¬ 
rected  and  improved.  By  George  Knight,  author  of  the  Pro¬ 
nouncing  Dictionary,  &c.  ike.  Stereotype  edition,  12mo,  price 
2s.  fid.  bound. 


.T  SCOTT’S  BEAUTIES  of  EMINENT  WRI¬ 
TERS,  a  new  edition,  stereotyped,  enlarged  and  improved,  with  the 
Rhetorical  Pauses,  and  Marks  for  the  Inflections  of  the  Voice.  By 
Wm.  Angus,  A.M.  Vol.  1st,  price  2s  fid.  bound. 

k  The  SECOND  VOLUME  of  the  same  Work, 

also  enlarged,  6i.c,  by  Wm.  Angus,  A.M.,  price  2s.  bound. 

N.R. — Both  volumes  bound  together,  price  4s. 

This  useful  and  popular  School  Book  has  been  again  carefully 
revised,  and  several  new  Pieces  added  by  Mr  Angus,  by  which  the 
])ublishers  of  this  genuine  edition  hope  it  will  be  rendered  still  more 
accejitablc  to  Teachers. 

o.  BARRIE’S  TYRO’S  GUIDE  to  WISDOM 

and  WEALTH,  a  new  edition,  stereotyped,  price  2s.  bound. 

().  IT  ETON  and  KNKHIT’S  GENERAL  PRO¬ 
NOUNCING  and  EXPLANATORY  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENG¬ 
LISH  LANGUAGE  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Voi’abulary  of  Scripture 
Proper  Names,  &c.  Stereotype  edition,  carefully  revised,  price 
4s.  fid.  bound. 

7.  The  VOCABULARY  of  SCRIPTURE  PRO¬ 

PER  NAMES;  separate;  done  up,  fid. 

8.  The  NEW  EDINBITUHI  SC  HOOL  ATLAS, 

consisting  of  34  Mapsof  theditlercnt  P2mpires,  Kingdoms,  and  States 
throughout  the  World,  Engraved  by  Lizars,  from  Drawings,  made 
expressly  for  the  work,  taken  from  the  most  recent  authorities,  and 
adapted  to  the  Text  Books  of  the  most  approved  modern  Systems  of 
Geography.  In  royal  quarto,  price  21s.  full  colourcil,  half-bound. 

From  the  style  in  which  this  book  is  brought  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  Publishers  expect  a  liberal  patronage.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
complete  B(K)k  of  Maps  published  as  a  School  Allas,  or  fora  (leiille- 
man’s  Library,  and  the  price  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  any  Atlas 
with  an  equal  number  of  Maps. 


Just  published, 

Price  18s.  half  bound  in  Morocco, 

The  Second  Edition  ok 

HREE  COURSES  and  a  DESSERT.  Witli 

*  Fifty-one  Illustrations  by  George  Cruickshank.  In  one  vo¬ 
lume,  crown  8vo,  pp.  132. 

“  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table.” 

As  You  lAk'e  It, 

VizETKLLY,  Branston,  and  (  o..  Fleet  Street,  London. 

“  The  'I'hree  Courses  are  three  sets  of  Pales  or  scenes  of  consi¬ 


derable  originality  ;  the  first.  West  Country  Chronicles;  the  second, 
Irish;  the  third,  I.egal ;  ami  the  Dessert,  Miscellaneous;  the  whole. 
I  amounting  to  about  Forty  Dishes  ;  so  that  the  repast  is  various  amt 
ample  enough,  indcpemlenlly  of  the  plates.  The  decorations  con¬ 
sist  of  a  number  of  humorous  designs,  all  admiralde  s|>eeimeiis  of 
the  ludicrous  or  grotesque,  and  not  only  remarkable  foi  preserving 
'  expression,  but  for  their  Rembrandt-like  etleet,  and  the  treauliful 
i  manner  of  their  workmanship,  emulating  the  finest  br.’nehes  of  the 
graver's  art ;  so  that,  were  the  work  possessed  of  no  other  inerils,  we 
1  should  give  it  our  hearty  praise,  as  a  passport  to  public  notice, 
i  for  these  alone.” — Literary  ilazette,  21th  April,  1830. 

“  This  is  an  extraordinary  performance.  Such  an  union  of  the 
i  painter,  the  poet,  and  the  novelist  in  ime  person,  is  unexampled.  A 
tithe  of  tlie  talent  that  goes  to  the  makine  the  Stories  would  set  up 
i  a  dozen  of  Annual  writers  ;  and  a  tithe  of  the  inventive  genius  that 
is  displayed  in  the  illustrations,  would  furnish  a  galjery  of  the  co¬ 
lour-mixers  that  figure  in  Suifolk  Street  and  the  Strand.” — Spec- 
j  iator,  I'Jth  April,  1830. 


THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL ;  OR, 


CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY, 

VOL.  LX. 

This  day  was  published, 

BEING  VOLU»IE  FIRST  OF 
THE 

HISTORY 

OF  THE 

WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE  IN  GREECE. 

Bv  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEV,  Esq. 

Author  of  Fairy  Mythology,”  “  Outlines  of  History,”  &c. 

In  Two  Volumes. 

Also,  just  published. 

In  3  vols  18mo,  price  10s.  6d. ;  or  royal  paper,  3  vols.  extra  cloth 

boards,  gilt  titles,  ISs. 

MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 

M.  DE  BOURRIENNE,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Emperor. 

By  JAMES  S.  MEMES,  LL.D. 

Edinburgh  :  Printed  for  Constable  and  Co.,  19,  Waterloo  Place  ; 
and  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  London. 
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